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The Socialization of Property 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The common good demands that property be socialized. By 
this we mean that the existing goods of the earth must be made to 
serve the needs of all men, for that is patently their first purpose. 
From this original purpose of the goods of the earth emanates the 
fundamental right of every man to such goods as are required for 
the maintenance of his life and his specifically human needs. 
This basic right extends to all men without exception, and never 
may the goods of the earth be so exclusively appropriated or 
cornered by a limited group of men as to debar the rest from their 
use. The destination to minister to the needs of all men is so 
essentially stamped on all earthly goods that it can never be 
effaced. We might say that on all possessions rests a species of 
social servitude of a permanent character which is ever renewed 
and ever reborn. The totality of the material wealth existing at 
any given time has the object of supplying the needs of the men 
who live at that time. Catholic social philosophy has always and 
unequivocally asserted the social aspect of property, and has 
never admitted the existence of any property completely divorced 
from social obligation. The concept of absolute property is 
foreign to Christian teaching, and is naturally repugnant to any 
man not entirely devoid of humane sentiments. This socialization 
of property as we understand it, however, does not destroy the 
principle of private ownership. Private ownership is not only 
not incompatible with the fundamental social aspect of property 
but appears the best means of realizing it. 

Socialization of property may be taken in another sense, 
namely, in that of collective ownership. That is the construction 


put on the phrase by the adherents of socialism and communism. 
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If taken in that sense, it excludes private ownership and places 
itself in opposition to historical development and traditional 
Catholic teaching. Socialization after the manner in which we 
understand it aims at making effective the theory of St. Thomas, 
according to which things may be private as to ownership but 
common as to use. Of course, the owner may use the external 
things of which he is the rightful owner for his own needs. This 
right, however, need not be stressed, for natural self-interest and 
self-love will see to that. Withal, the use of property for private 
enjoyment is limited by the moral law and the various virtues 
which regulate the pleasures of the senses. But the social use of 
property does not follow with the same spontaneity, and must be 
explicitly commanded and at times enforced by the authority 
which is entrusted with the care for the public good. Thus, it 
was an accepted axiom that the landowner who allowed large 
tracts of land to lie fallow, though the cultivation of them was 
necessary to supply the needs of the community, could be com- 
pelled to put these fields under cultivation. True, he was the 
legitimate owner of these tracts, but it was his duty to use them 
in a socially beneficial manner. The duty of the socially bene- 
ficent use of property was, for example, completely ignored in 
England when after the Reformation the nobles enclosed the 
commons and converted what was intended for the good of 
community to their own private pleasure and enjoyment. In 
this case we have a denial of the fundamental social character 
of private property, and this disregard of the social obligation 
of property resulted in the excessive enrichment of the few and 
the degrading impoverishment of those who had formerly derived 
sustenance from these lands unjustly withdrawn from public 
use. In the Scholastic theory, the social use of property is the 
chief title to private ownership, as Dr. George O’Brien well 
says: “The principle of community of user logically flows from 
the very nature of property itself as defined by Aquinas, who 
taught that the supreme justification of private property was 
that it was the most advantageous method of securing for the 
community the benefits of material riches. While the owner of 
property has therefore an absolute right to the goods he possesses, 
he must at the same time remember that this right is established 
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primarily on his power to benefit his neighbor by his proper use 
of it. The best evidence of the correctness of this statement is 
the fact that the Scholastics admitted that, if the owner of prop- 
erty was withholding it from the community or from any mem- 
ber of the community who had a real need of it, he could be forced 
to apply it to its proper end.”’ With the medieval theologians 
it was a commonplace that, whatever form private property 
assumed, it could never be divorced from social duties and had 
to justify itself by the advantages it brought to the community. 
With the Scholastics this was an ethical law which the proper 
authority could enforce; with the Classical economists it was an 
economic law which had to be left entirely to itself and with which 
public authority should in no way interfere. 

Social justice, then, consists in this, that the fundamental 
social character of property is brought to fruition. It demands 
that the property-owner make the right social use of his posses- 
sions. It arises out of a social relationship in which one member 
of society becomes to another the dispenser of the material goods 
required for human existence. This relationship presupposes a 
dependence predicated on the fact that the one is owner of material 
goods and the other is without them. The owner exercises in 
regard to these material goods a stewardship for the benefit of 
others. Since it is not only a question of distributing goods for 
immediate use but also of providing them for the needs of the 
future, it becomes the owner’s duty properly to husband his 
possessions and to render them productive. The obligations 
towards others naturally increase in proportion to the extent of 
the property owned. Let us localize our consideration and adjust 
it to the actual and practical units in which mankind exists on 
earth. We speak of national economy, thereby indicating that 
the actual unit of economic life is the nation. In the same manner 
we also speak of national wealth, implying that a certain definite 
amount of natural goods belongs to a certain political unit and is 
intended to serve its needs. The term “national household”’ gives 
expression to the same idea. In no practical sense could we speak 
of human economy meaning that the resources of the earth are 
immediately managed for the general welfare of the human race. 


1 “An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching”’ (London). 
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At present there is no agency or organ by which mankind acts as 
a unit or a whole, either politically, socially, culturally or eco- 
nomically. We have no intention of suggesting that any nation 
or country could or should be economically self-sufficient. Withal, 
in spite of the mutual interdependence of the nations and countries 
of the earth, there is such a thing as a national household, and 
it is this national household which constitutes the practical unit, 
subject and end of economic activity. 

The national wealth, then, comprises the total resources which 
a country commands, and which are supposed to sustain the 
people which lives within the boundaries of this country. For 
efficient management this wealth is privately owned, but its 
purpose is to maintain the entire population in conformity with 
the requirements of decent human living. The maintenance of 
the people is the social claim against the national wealth, and the 
fulfillment of this claim is the object of social justice. The prop- 
ertyless acquire a title to their share of the national wealth by 
the service they render in making the national resources available 
for use. Social justice accordingly is a virtue of the property- 
holders with respect to those who must live by their labor or by 
some service which they render. Not the State but capitalists 
and industrialists are the subjects of this virtue. 


The State and Social Justice 


It is a question of great importance to determine accurately in 
what precise relation public authority stands to social justice, for 
here lies the watershed between communistic and Catholic theories 
of society. Catholic theory does not wish to compromise private 
ownership, though it calls on the State to enforce the social obliga- 
tions attaching to private property. When the State enforces the 
demands of social justice, it does this, not because it is the supreme 
owner of the national wealth, but because it must safeguard the 
rights of its members and adjust their relations towards one an- 
other. Its function in this case in no way differs from its function 
when it adjudges a question of commutative justice. When, for 
example, in a litigation a piece of property is adjudicated to one 
of the contestants in the case, the State does not give or confer 
the property in question, but orders the one who unjustly pos- 
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sesses it to restore it to its rightful owner. The situation in the 
case of social justice is identically the same. The State here 
acts, not as the distributor of the national wealth, but merely 
as the judge of rights that lie deeper than the rights created by 
law and are embedded in the fundamental structure of human 
society. Particularly do we stress the point that the enforcement 
of social justice is not an exercise of the power of eminent domain. 
The power of eminent domain is but rarely called into play, 
whereas social justice is supposed to regulate ordinary and 
frequently occurring relations in society. Moreover, eminent 
domain is directly concerned with property and material posses- 
sions, whilst social justice is directed towards persons and the 
relations existing between them. The State does not own in any 
sense, either ordinarily or eminently, the material goods of its 
subjects, but it has jurisdictional power over the activities of the 
citizens and can make them conform to the dictates of the moral 
law. It has the power to specify, modify and restrict the rights of 
individuals to the extent that this is required by the exigencies of 
social life. This power naturally extends to the right of owner- 
ship, which is cardinal in all social relations. Not by virtue of a 
superior ownership has the State any competence in the distribu- 
tion of the national wealth, but in its capacity as regulator of per- 
sonal rights in society. Social justice, then, envisages the proper 
regulation of property rights in regard to the common good. It 
constitutes a jurisdictional function. Its ultimate norms are the 
primary rights which flow from human nature and the ultimate 
purpose of material goods. It assumes different expressions as 
the forms of property-holding and ownership change in the course 
of human progress. Social justice in a regime of serfdom would 
not be the same as social justice in a capitalistic order. Only in 
its essential content it would be invariable, inasmuch as it de- 
mands for all the members of the national household a living which 
must not fall below essential human standards and which must be 
proportionate to the stage of prosperity which the nation has 
achieved. 

In our days when communistic ideas are rapidly spreading, it 
is vitally important that we do not attribute to the State an 
ownership which it cannot claim. So, when we say that the 
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State must enforce social justice, we do not mean that it is the 
office of public authority to distribute the national wealth, be- 
cause this wealth is individually and privately owned. The 
distributive justice, of which the Scholastics speak, has nothing 
to do with this matter but bears on something quite different, 
namely, the equitable distribution of public burdens and the 
proper apportioning of public offices. The State practises dis- 
tributive justice, whereas it enforces social justice. The insistence 
on social justice, therefore, in no way weakens the right of private 
ownership. This appears clearly from the manner in which Dr. 
J. Kelleher sets forth the duty of the State in regard to the fair 
distribution of the goods of the country, for it is plain to every 
openminded individual that social authority must have something 
to say on this subject. Dr. Kelleher writes: ‘With regard to 
material goods, as complete and independent every individual 
has an inalienable right to their use, but as social, as one destined 
by nature to live with others and exercise this right in conjunction 
with them, his right is subject to social authority. ... Social 
authority controls the individual’s use of goods, by virtue not of 
ownership but of jurisdiction. The State, as the institution 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining social peace and 
prosperity, does not acquire an exclusive right over goods to 
administer them in the interests of its subjects, or to hand them 
over as it thinks fit to administer them themselves. The right 
in material goods which individuals enjoy even as members of 
society are not received from the State, but are simply develop- 
ments of the indefinite rights which all have prior to and inde- 
pendent of every action of the State.’”’? Thus, social justice is 
not based on an implicit collectivism, but frankly admits indi- 
vidual and private ownership. 

In another passage the author develops his ideas as follows: 
“But how can the State change the indefinite right that all men 
have into such definite, exclusive rights as belong to private 
ownership? Not by any power of ownership. The State cannot 
destroy the indefinite right of all its subjects, so as to acquire 
exclusive right over all goods, and thus be in a position to hand 
over as much as it thinks well to any individual it chooses. It 

2 “Private Ownership. Its Basis and Equitable Conditions” (Dublin). 
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cannot create exclusive rights. But it can make laws to regulate 
the use of the indefinite rights that men have prior to and inde- 
pendent of the State, and by virtue of these laws these rights tend 
to become exclusive. ... But the State must legislate for the 
public good, not for the special advantage of any particular 
individuals and classes; such exclusiveness of rights as it estab- 
lishes must, therefore, be made for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole, not for the personal benefit of proprietors. 
Moreover, since the State cannot abolish the original indefinite 
rights altogether, those who through its legislative action acquire 
exclusive rights must be made liable for the maintenance of 
others.’’* 

Private ownership of a genuine and exclusive character but 
with fully realized and enforced social responsibility has many 
advantages over collective ownership, because on the one hand 
it is more likely to safeguard the productive capital of a nation, 
and on the other hand it constitutes a powerful incentive to in- 
dividual enterprise and endeavor. It may also be pointed out 
that there always will be numerous individuals in every commu- 
nity who will never learn to use productive property economically 
and manage it profitably. For such it will be more beneficial if 
they live by their services to property-holders, provided of course 
that their work is rewarded in a way that will maintain them 
decently. If the Papal Encyclicals recommend a wide diffusion 
of private ownership, they hardly envision a situation in which 
really all men will be actual owners. Such a condition of affairs 
would be ideal, but in view of human imperfection utopian and 
not practicable. What is absolutely speaking the best may not 
at all be the best under certain given circumstances. Not all 
can govern, nor can all rise to the condition of industrial managers 
and employers. All that reason demands and justice requires 
is that a state of affairs be established in which each individual 
is properly cared for according to his ability, in which fair oppor- 
tunities are offered to those who wish to avail themselves of these 
opportunities, and in which more ample prizes are held out to 
those who are willing to take greater risks and to give more 
generous social service. It would be folly to blink the fact that 


3 Ob. cit. 
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we have and always will have among us men whose vision does not 
extend beyond their immediate needs, and who therefore depend 
on the foresight of others; men who will not exert themselves 
unless compelled by want, and who in no case can be prevailed 
upon to put forth more than a minimum of effort; men who lack 
the ability to create opportunities for themselves and to launch 
on new enterprises; men who have no spark of the pioneer spirit 
in their souls and possess no resourcefulness or inventiveness. 
They are, like the laborers in the parable of the vineyard, waiting 
to be hired by some one who comes along and offers them work. 
The social structure unquestionably must also make provision 
for them, but in a way which is adapted to their outlook on life. 
They will do well enough in dependent positions, while others 
assume the responsibility and do the planning. Such positions 
will be found in a regime of private ownership, because productive 
property always has need of labor. This scheme will even be 
preferable from the point of view of the laborer, for besides 
providing him with a decent livelihood it ensures him a measure 
of liberty which he would not enjoy under a collectivistic arrange- 
ment. Under collectivism there would be no choice of a master, 
since there would be only one employer; under a system of dif- 
fused ownership there would be many employers to whom the 
laborer could offer his services. Well does Dr. Kelleher say: 
‘‘Private ownership on a broad basis would secure the two things 
which Schaffle vainly looked for in a Collectivist organization, 
namely, freedom for workmen and efficiency in production. 
Granted a large number of proprietors, these would compete 
with one another to secure the services of workers and the patron- 
age of consumers.’’* 

The benefits and advantages referred to are not claimed, let it 
be understood, for a regime of unrestricted capitalistic competi- 
tion, but for a system of regulated private ownership as we have 
tried to describe it. For such a system utilizes to the best ad- 
vantage the inherent tendencies and aspirations of the human 
heart, and curbs them at the point where they begin to become 
harmful to others and to cause social abuses. Social justice and 
the common good involve many factors which must be delicately 


4 Ob. cit. 
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balanced in order to achieve the desired result. There are op- 
posing tendencies which in some manner have to be reconciled 
and harmonized. Reservations and qualifications have to be 
inserted and concessions made to the practical exigencies of hu- 
man nature. One who expects anything simple and quite clear- 
cut in this matter is certainly doomed to disappointment. In 
fact, we would do well to mistrust any formula or synthesis that 
offers too simple and ready a solution. True, both collectivism 
and liberalism are extemely simple, but this very simplicity is 
against them. 








The Priest at Public Assemblies 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscer. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


The celebration of Independence Day next month may turn 
our thoughts to the subject indicated in the heading of this paper. 
Whether the public assembly be patriotic or charitable in its 
purpose, a priest may be asked to deliver an Address, an Invoca- 
tion, or a ‘““Benediction”’ (or ‘‘Blessing’’). He ought to take any 
one of these three functions seriously, planning his remarks care- 
fully, committing them to paper and perhaps even to memory. 
Nothing should be left to the inspiration of the moment. 


I 


Whether the address is to be read from manuscript or recited 
from memory, it might be well to have several copies of it made 
for newspapers or their reporters. True it is that Littera scripta 
manet—and the priest may dislike the notion of being bound 
for evermore to the literal statements he may have made in the 
heat of composition. This fear might well incline him to a re- 
reading, in cool blood, of what he has written. This would seem 
better than to rely on the so-called inspiration of the moment, 
which might lead him incautiously to indulge in the extremes of 
rhapsody, forgetting that there may be 


A chiel amang you taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it 


in the next issue of the local newspaper, to the astonishment and 
chagrin of the priest that he could have uttered such passionate 
or too highly colored impromptu remarks. 

On the other hand, the priest ought also to remember that some 
good folk among his hearers are liable to misunderstand such high- 
flown oratory. If he were to declare—as did one Catholic writer 
in cold blood—that Catholic doctrine places love of country 
“second only’’ to love of God, an ordinary Catholic hearer might 


well need a copious argumentation to make the meaning justly 
906 
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intelligible. In his patriotic addresses the priest must be properly 
conscious that, whilst he is a citizen, he is also a minister of 
Almighty God. Moreover, it is in this latter capacity, or at 
least for this reason, that he was invited to speak, whilst abler 
Catholic or non-Catholic laymen were passed over. This fact 
ought to suggest a religious temperance in his emotions and his 
utterances, a judicious (one might almost say, a judicial) appraisal 
and a carefully worded statement of historical facts, a kindly per- 
sonal illustration of a generous attitude towards the country’s 
defeated foes. The priest must not allow the olden Vz victis to 
shape the course of his conduct or to give a sharp edge to his 
words. 


II 


The parable of the Good Samaritan indicates that our ‘‘love of 
country” is not to become narrowly national. A really lovely 
patriotism can illustrate a broadly conceived outlook—an outlook 
broader than might be suggested by the expression “‘love of 
country.” Such patriotism is discernible in the American Red 
Cross—an association that is ready to contribute splendid help 
in various ways to any country, in any quarter of the globe, which 
has been visited by a sudden great calamity and has urgent need 
of immediate help. I suppose, too, that, while the funds of the 
Red Cross in any nation are obtained exclusively from the people 
of that nation, the use of the funds is not meanly limited to the 
needs of that nation or people when any notably vast calamity, 
any terrible visitation, has obviously overstepped the resources 
of another people. Herein the Red Cross imitates the undiscrimi- 
nating breadth of fellowship which distinguished the labors of St. 
Camillus of Lellis, the man whose charitable organization was the 
first to wear the insignia of a Red Cross. 

Priestly patriotism is national, like that of any other citizen 
who has a sentiment of filial piety towards his own country. But 
priestly patriotism is to be also a model of propriety. It must illus- 
trate a broadly generous attitude towards other nations and peoples. 
At the very least, it is to be fair-minded in their respect. It will 
not pin an absolute faith to the current and popular verdict, but 
will rather sanely await the slower decision of history. It will 
accordingly be willing to listen to both sides of an argument. 
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Nevertheless, it was in a priest’s Address for Armistice Day that 
I came upon the following reasons why America entered the World 
War: 


“During the initial stages, our Republic maintained strict neu- 
trality, the prudence and sagacity of the Chief Magistrate and 
Congress preserving the nation from the horrors of war, until the 
arrogance and impertinence of the ambitious War Lords made peace 
no longer possible. Taunted as cowards and weaklings, our ships 
sunk by marauding submarines, our peaceful citizens drowned, our 
commerce well nigh ruined, our flag flaunted, our nation insulted, 
patience and forbearance ceased to be virtues and the entire people 
cried out for salutary and condign vengeance.” 


Now, it happens that historians are still busy with the factual 
investigations that concern the origins of the World War. The 
estimates of respective “‘guilt’’ of the nations involved in that 
war vary greatly. In general, we are warned that the present 
generation can hardly expect a fully documented, accurately 
reasoned and basically sound verdict, partly because so many 
traces of false propaganda still linger in many minds and are 
able unconsciously to disturb our logical processes, and partly 
because we have not—or had not when the Armistice Day Address 
was written—access to such a full documentation as historians 
correctly hope for and work to obtain. Even patriotic Americans 
are still divided in opinion on many of the assertions made in the 
quotation which I have selected and given above. A priest who 
makes these very questionable assertions in a public address may 
accordingly stir up latent resentments in many of his hearers. 
He may seem to have rashly attempted to anticipate the verdict 
of history, and to have accepted as final the suggestions of personal 
prejudice rather than of true patriotism. 

Quite apart from this danger, however, two objections could 
be made to such an Address. First, the spirit of Armistice Day 
was originally—and still continues to be—one of thanksgiving 
that peace had come to all the frightfully harried peoples engaged 
in the war. Certainly in the United States, and no doubt else- 
where as well, the unbounded jubilation was not over the fact 
that victory had been won (since the Armistice was formally 
not an ending of the war but rather a breathing-space in which 
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such an ending could be obtained), but that active warfare had 
ceased and the horrible carnage and the spiritual as well as the 
material destruction, desolation and desperation of the peoples 
appeared to be at anend. In view of all this, any dwelling by the 
orator on the things which had, in his opinion, caused the war, 
might succeed only in renewing, in a grateful nation, the very 
things which (at least on the surface) had led to the war. 

The second objection is concerned with the expression which 
closes my excerpt: ‘“‘. .. the entire people cried out for salutary 
and condign vengeance.”” I donot think that the word vengeance 

‘falls prettily from the lips of a priest in a public address, for the 
obvious reason that he is a professed spokesman for the Prince of 
Peace; he is an interpreter and expounder of the will of that 
Supreme Lord who declared of old: ‘‘Revenge is mine’’ (Deut., 
xxxii. 35; Rom., xii. 18-21); he is a follower of Him ‘‘who, when 
He was reviled, did not revile,’’ as the Prince of the Apostles re- 
minds us (I Pet., ii. 23). 

So much for the World War and its happy termination of 
Armistice Day. The lesson of restraint in language which it now 
teaches us can be repeated in respect of Memorial (or Decoration) 
Day. This Day ought not suggest an adverse criticism of the 
Confederates in our Civil War because of their institution of 
negro slavery. Like the World War, that institution has vanished 
into the limbo of history, and the universal hope has ever since 
been that a once divided nation should be reunited in peaceful 
and wholesome ambitions of solidarity and human progress. I 
have come upon a recent address written by a priest for Memorial 
Day. The writer seems not to have been aware of the fact that 
in most of the Southern States our Memorial Day is not a 
holiday, whilst in some of them there is a Memorial Day instituted 
to commemorate in a special way those in the Civil War who fought 
on the Confederate side. A short encyclopedic notice tells us that 
the day (May 30) is “‘set apart each year by the various Northern 
States for decorating the graves in the national cemeteries and 
for commemorating the soldiers who during the Civil War lost 
their lives for the Union Cause. It is a legal holiday in all the 
States and Territories of the Union except Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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and Texas. Some of the Southern States have also set apart a 
day for the commemmoration of the Confederate soldiers who 
fell during the war.”” This last fact is not resented by the North- 
ern States, any more than they resent the patriotic Southern 
poem of Father Ryan, “The Conquered Banner.” Accordingly, 
it seems out of place for a priest to begin an address for Decoration 
Day by recalling the “wave of anguish and indignation’ that 
swept the North because “‘our flag had been desecrated, our 
constitution violated, our Union menaced.” Such a Southern 
gentleman and high-minded soldier as General Robert E. Lee 
did not view things thus, and neither, apparently, do countless 
multitudes of Southern folk of to-day, although they do indeed 
now fight splendidly for our common flag. 

Meanwhile, our Northern heroes of the Civil War did not (at 
least formally) die ‘‘that an enslaved race in Southern climes 
might enjoy freedom,’”’ but that the Union might be preserved, 
“one and inseparable.’”’” The Emancipation Proclamation was 
deemed desirable as a helpful war-measure. But now that our 
nation is happily ‘‘one and inseparable,” of what use is it to rake 
over the fast dying embers of the olden struggle? And to do this 
with a curiously twisted view of the historical facts thus com- 
mented upon? 

As contrary to the views I have ventured to set forth here in 
respect of Armistice Day and Memorial Day, it may be contended 
that the outstanding feature of every celebration of Independence 
Day is the reading of the immortal Declaration of Independence. 
This document prominently declares the fairly long series of 
injuries inflicted by the Mother Country upon her colonies in 
America. Such an annual statement ought, it may be contended, 
to stir up and keep alive a traditional enmity towards Great 
Britain. But Thomas Jefferson placed his cause before the world, 
declaring that ‘‘a decent respect for the opinion of mankind”’ 
had to be consulted when it was a matter of rebellion against a 
sovereign. He had to justify a rebellion which at length became 
a revolution. This is therefore a basic document in our American 
history, and in this characteristic it merits annual repetition. 
The events it relates are nevertheless comparatively ‘‘ancient 
history,” and make no unhappy repercussions in the hearts of 
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present-day patriots. But reflections on the institution of negro 
slavery in the South will not be relished by the many Southern 
States, as neither will aspersions on the motives of those who 
lost the World War tend towards fraternal charity to-day. 

I trust my readers will pardon this long exposition of my view- 
point. It is really not ‘‘mine’’ in any peculiar sense, however. 
For instance, probably no people is more patriotic than the people 
of Great Britain. Nevertheless, it was an English Protestant 
clergyman who wrote, in a volume on Preaching, the following 
words: 


“The Christian preacher has a far more difficult end in view than 
any other orator can possibly have. The mere patriot, in appealing 
to his fellow-countrymen, does not consider the justice or the in- 
justice of his cause; the pretended present interests of his country, 
mixed with a good deal of personal ambition, is all that concerns him; 
and he succeeds best when, by stirring up the baser passions of men, 
he induces them to go and do what he bids them”’ (Cowan, ‘“‘Preach- 
ing and Preachers,” p. 224). 


Again, in his celebrated volume, ‘‘The Philosophy of Rhetoric,” 
Dr. Campbell, a Scottish clergyman, wrote of religious and political 
factionists: 


“Very little eloquence is necessary for persuading people to a con- 
duct to which their own depravity hath previously given them a bias. 
How soothing it is to them not only to have their minds made easy 
under the indulged malignity of their disposition, but to have that 
malignity sanctified with a good name!” 


Patriotism is a ‘‘good name’’—but Johnson’s definition is still 
possible. 


III 


The thoughts of a priest, like those of his loving Lord, are 
“thoughts of peace” (Jer., xxix. 11). How then shall he manage 
successfully a ceremony which can be styled a Blessing of the 
Standards that will probably wave aloft in a savagely bitter war? 
In his volume entitled ‘““Great French Sermons” (First Series, 
p. 290), Father O’Mahony gives us a translation of Massillon’s 
sermon, ‘Blessing of the Colors of a Regiment.” Its first para- 
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graph sounds for us the keynote of peace at its very commence- 
ment. In view of the outlook it furnishes us with, I trust this 
excerpt will not be considered as unduly lengthy: 


“To-day, met together as we are in the sanctuary of peace, it is 
with no idea of kindling the fire of your warlike passions, or even of 
stimulating you to engage in new conquests by reminding you of past 
victories, that I take the opportunity of this solemn and imposing 
ceremony to speak to you. I am, as you well know, bound by my 
sacred office to act as the mouthpiece of a faith which has for its 
object, not death and strife, but life and reconciliation; which breaks 
down the wall of separation between Greek and Barbarian; which, 
in the language of the Prophet, makes the wolf and the lamb feed 
together; which gathers under one Head all nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues; which calms the passions of princes and peoples, 
blends their interests, puts an end to their jealousies, limits their 
ambition... .” 


In a footnote, Fr. O’Mahony remarks: ‘‘In one of his pastoral 
letters ordering a Je Deum for the victory of the French troops, 
Bishop Massillon writes: “The Church has ever regarded the 
wars that arise among Christian rulers as the chastisements of 
God upon Kingdoms and their inhabitants; and if she orders 
joyful canticles of thanksgiving for the victories of the conqueror, 
it is only in the hope that victory will lead to a prompt and lasting 
peace.’”’ A final footnote (p. 300) quotes from our own Cardinal 
Gibbons: 


‘“* ‘Christ came, above all, to ‘“‘break down the middle wall of parti- 
tion’”’ that divided nation from nation, that alienated tribe from tribe, 
and people from people, and to make them all one family, acknowl- 
edging the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Jesus Christ. 
Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off when the reign of 
the Prince of Peace shall be firmly established on the earth, and the 
Spirit of the Gospel will so far sway the minds and hearts of rulers 
and cabinets that international disputes will be decided, not by 
standing armies, but by permanent courts of arbitration—when they 
will be settled not on the battlefield, but in the halls of conciliation, 
and will be adjusted, not by the sword, but by the pen, which is 
mightier than the sword,’—Cardinal Gibbons, Sermons (1908).” 


This footnote adds a quotation from Fénelon: “I love my 
family more than myself, my country more than my family, and 
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the whole world more than my country.”’ Meanwhile, if a “‘hun- 
dred-per-center’’ objects to such “internationalism,” let him not 
forget that Fénelon here declares a love for his country greater 
than that which he has either for himseif or for his still more 
beloved family. He could indeed have completed his ladder of 
love by adding: ‘‘and God more than the whole world’’; but 
while such an addition would rhetorically appear as a climax, 
religiously it would be, if not an anti-climax, at least a mere 
prolixity, for the reason that all his stated loves were based on— 
were due to—his love for God, who has commanded us to love our 
“‘neighbor,”’ even if that ‘‘neighbor’’ be a hated Samaritan. 


IV 


When the Address is preceded by a formal Invocation, and the 
assembly is dismissed with a formal Benediction (or ‘‘Blessing’’), 
the propriety of having a clergyman for these functions is 
obviously understood by everybody. Accordingly, the selection 
of a clergyman implies his right to act and to speak as a clergyman. 
I therefore think that a priest could properly bless himself before 
beginning the Invocation, and could also properly close the Invo- 
cation with the ordinary liturgical formula: ‘‘Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” Indeed, the greater the piety he manifests, 
the more, I think, will he be esteemed even by unbelievers. I 
think that the Benediction or Blessing should be very brief 
(but not hurried!), partly because the auditory will most probably 
have been sufficiently fatigued by the longer Invocation and 
Address (or mayhap Addresses) following it, and partly because 
nothing more beautiful or more pungent could be devised than the 
ordinary liturgical formula: ‘May the blessing of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, descend upon you and remain 
forever. Amen.” 

The Invocation is ordinarily expected to include, in some 
fashion, a comprehensive allusion to the purpose which brings 
the people to the assembly. Meanwhile, however, the Invocation 
is formally a prayer addressed to the Almighty. In order to keep 
this form unimpaired and meanwhile to state the purpose of the 
meeting, the clergyman must exercise much rhetorical skill. God 
already knows the purpose of the patriotic or charitable assembly. 
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He needs no information concerning it. Here is the rock upon 
which the clerical oratory may be wrecked. We recall the un- 
conscious humor of the newspaper reporter who wrote that a 
certain clergyman’s Invocation was “the most eloquent prayer 
ever addressed to a Boston audience.” We may often come upon 
Invocations that illustrate a curious confusion in rhetorical form— 
a mixing of much terrestial information with an appeal for celestial 
help. Let me illustrate. 

Again and again we may read in various Invocations some such 
language as this: ‘‘We are assembled here, O Lord, to beg Thy 
comforting help. For a terrible storm has recently swept away 
the homes, the livelihood, and even the lives of many of our 
people. The destitution is widespread, the condition is calami- 
tous, etc.”” This information is imparted to the Lord sometimes 
at great length. It would seem that the “radio” had not as yet 
been installed in the celestial courts, and that God was not as 
yet aware of the terrible storm which His Providence had per- 
mitted or mayhap decreed. Of course, the preacher was simply 
recalling to the minds of his hearers the details that will stir their 
charitable sentiment into present activity. But the rhetorical 
form he used was that of a prayer to God, not an informative 
address to his hearers. 

This confusion could be avoided by formally dividing the so- 
called Invocation into two parts. In the first part, the assembly 
would be directly and formally addressed, would be put in 
possession of the important facts of the case, and would be re- 
minded that the victims of the disaster and the good folk who 
now sympathize with them, are alike children of a common 
Heavenly Father. The second part—a direct prayer to God— 
could now appropriately begin and continue throughout as prop- 
erly an ‘‘Invocation.” 

Two other public functions have a religious connotation: 
Thanksgiving Day and a public g: chering for charitable purposes. 
A question may arise as to the appropriate costume to be worn 
on such religious or quasi-religious occasions. I recall an incident 
in connection with the great Russian famine of some years since. 
In Philadelphia, a whole shipload of food had been collected 
from charitable sources, and the occasion of sailing was publicly 
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celebrated. Archbishop Ryan was asked to give an Address and 
to bless the ship. The weather was inclement, and over his 
purple robes he wore an ample cloak. His solemn eloquence rose 
gradually to such a height that a wide sweep of gesture caused the 
cloak to fall to the ground—a dramatic moment which will be 
long remembered by an auditory comprising people of various 
creeds and political parties. The point I wish to stress here, 
however, is that he wore his purple robes on that occasion, and 
no one seemed to question the propriety of that fact or to resent 
its religious implications. May a priest, on a similar public 
occasion, wear his cassock and biretta—or a member of a Religious 
Order wear his distinctive garb? Would it be more “‘seemly”’ 
for either of these to appear in his “‘street clothes”? Circum- 
stances of different kinds will doubtless vary greatly and will 
suggest varying answers. But a comparison may help towards 
a correct solution of the difficulty. I recall a meeting of the 
American Academy of Social and Political Science which was to 
discuss a matter dealing with Eastern littorals. Professors of 
several notable American Universities delivered addresses. Al- 
though foreign diplomats appear on such occasions in civilian 
clothes, the Chinese Ambassador appeared on this occasion in the 
rich silken costume (with appropriate headgear and footgear) 
of his native land. I think the audience relished the lovely color 
he added to “‘the customary suit of solemn black’”’ which Hamlet 
seems not to have liked, but which was everywhere else evident 
on the platform. The point is that he thus intimated an official 
interest in the discussion—a discussion (I may add) which he 
made interesting by accurate English, clear rhetoric, and many 
most happy quips that merited the ripples of delighted laughter 
among the auditory. Can a priest argue a similar official interest 
in a religious or a quasi-religious ceremony, and therefore em- 
phasize that interest by a sort of official dress? Doubtless the 
answer to such a question will depend partly on personal pref- 
erence, partly on more or less firmly established custom. 








Ceremonies and the People 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Another Holy Week, with its ceremonies, has passed, and we 
feel ourselves distracted between our love for the ceremonies, 
which tugs us one way, and our anxiety about the reaction which, 
if any, they produce among the mass of Catholics—which tugs 
us in quite a different direction. At one extreme we can imagine 
our continuing for ever just as we are doing, obediently going 
through the long ritual, however empty the church, and, if we 
are participating in the ceremony, often too tired to be able to 
attend to anything save getting the thing done properly, and 
praying very much rather in act only than with mind and heart. 
At the other extreme would lie what is probably inconceivable— 
the abolition of at least some of the ceremonies. Yet, when some 
time ago I expressed a doubt (during a recollection day for priests) 
whether most of us would experience a real sense of loss were 
the Holy Saturday prophecies abolished (I should myself), my 
suggestion was greeted with a somewhat resonant smile. Now, 
surely there is here a problem. We annually do certain things 
which demand not only much time but a good deal of physical 
effort: the faithful are invited to assist at them, and the Liturgy 
takes it for granted that they do, and that at least the Exultet 
inspires them to enthusiasm. And yet we know that on the whole 
the faithful neither do nor can appreciate them (e.g., the enormous 
Tenebre sung on Wednesday in Holy Week), that boys brought 
up on them would not go to them spontaneously, and that many 
of the clergy appreciate them technically rather than “‘devotion- 
ally,’ often “‘see nothing”’ in parts of them, and even may dislike 
them. Speaking for myself, I find that at the beginning of Lent 
I often say Alleluia at the normal places in the Office without 
noticing, and have tocorrect myself. But that ‘without noticing”’ 
implies, alas, that I do not usually feel Alleluia to be a shout of 
praise (the liquid consonants make it so easy for the oiled word 
merely to slide off the tongue), and it is obvious that the faithful 
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are not apt to interrupt (e.g.) sermons, let alone the Liturgy, 
with cries of Alleluia, expressive of their triumphant emotions. 
I believe that in St. Augustine’s day it was quite difficult to stop 
them from doing so. Therefore, Alleluia itself may have become 
a “faded”’ word, and if it has, a vital element in the Easter ritual 
goes for nothing. 

It is, then, because I love the Liturgy, and also the faithful 
(changing temperamentally very fast, and wholly away from 
loving or valuing tradition as such and for its own sake and unable 
to use symbolism scriptural or other), and because I find it hard 
enough myself to keep spiritually alert in regard to ecclesiastical 
ceremonies all the time, and feel sure that only a dwindling minor- 
ity of the laity can do any such thing, that I ask whether there 
are any practical methods by which the laity can be helped to 
have a true appetite for the strictly ritual food that we serve up 
to them in our churches, so that we be not even tempted to sacri- 
fice any time in what is, after all, unique in the world. We are 
told by one who has visited very many churches on Sunday 
evenings that despite all efforts Vespers, and even Compline, 
cannot yet be called popular. Even where they are normal, I 
suspect that congregations rather ‘‘sit quiet’’ during the Psalms, 
and that these become an affair for the choir rather than for the 
people. (Am I wrong in feeling that Te Deums—our climax of 
“acts-of-gratitude’’—are sung quite dreadfully nearly always, 
and are so, not only because of the complication of the chant, but 
because the people do not know what the words mean, and would 
not be very inclined to sing those words even if they did?) But 
while you can become accustomed, maybe, to Vespers and to 
Compline, the Tenebre is far too seldom sung for that. Of 
course, if the faithful could be so prepared in schools, etc., that 
they would find it quite natural later on to participate in and 
enjoy the Tenebrz in parish churches or cathedrals, that would 
be something. But, first, that would need taking a very great 
deal of trouble, and indeed anything that we can suggest would 
do so; and again, the whole of Tenebrz is a frightful strain upon 
boys or girls at school. Would it be possible to acknowledge that 
one is not doing “‘official’”” Tenebrz, and have one Nocturn and 





1In St. Peter’s I have heard two parts of the same pilgrimage singing different chants. 
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Lauds only? It would be far easier to explain that amount of 
Psalms (with the help of, e.g., Dr. Boylan’s book—this is possible, 
for we have done it) than to explain the whole lot. Boys can end 
by preferring certain Psalms to flimsy sentimental prayers. As 
it is (I hope this is no slander), I have felt that the sacred 
uproar emitted by boys when they reach Lauds compared with 
the ever-dwindling murmur as the Matins Psalms dragged them- 
selves out, was due more to their sense of impending liberation, 
than to any special love for Lauds. They like kicking at the 
final ‘‘tumult’’; yet the dramatic element in Tenebrz is lost, 
since churches remain as bright as ever, and the triangular 
candlestick melts into the background. But the key to the whole 
of this problem of Psalm-services is a truthful yet vivacious ex- 
planation of the Psalms, embedded in a no less vivid historical 
and psychological account of the Hebrews, whose history is far 
more exciting than most of that of the Romans, for example, 
let alone of modern Europe. 


Maundy Thursday 


The Mass and Procession on Maundy Thursday require no 
additional treatment, for after all Mass is always the selfsame: 
the pity about this one is, that so few can go to it because of work. 
The procession does little save inaugurate the ‘“Watching’’ at 
the altar of repose, and this is an “‘easy’’ devotion and decorative 
like the Forty Hours.’ All we regret is that abroad we have seen 
so much of that altar becoming almost an entertainment: there 
are rivalries between the churches and especially the convent 
chapels; girls troop from one to another seeing how many they 
can “get in’; and discussions afterwards as to which was ‘‘best”’ 
are not very edifying. Still, who can doubt but that the faithful 
can be “educated” into making the most of the Maundy Thurs- 
day “sepulchre.”’ 

In cathedrals there is the ceremony of the Oils. It is long, and 
few have the wherewithal for understanding it. When there are 
several priests, not all are likely to sing equally well; and I have 
noticed that the oft-repeated triple Ave sanctum chrisma draws 
smiles to the lips of unregenerate acolytes. Would it be possible 
for this ceremony to be prepared for (if explanations cannot be 
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given while it is going on) by a real instruction about sickness 
and a crusade on behalf of the sick in or out of hospitals? Sup- 
posing the Holy Week ceremonies were made the subject for 
genuine (even though “‘select’”’) classes during Lent in cathedral 
neighborhoods, not only the ceremony might be better and more 
devoutly attended, but fervor in the matter of at least one corporal 
work of mercy be stimulated, and again sickness be made more 
spiritually useful. This ceremony is so beautiful that it would 
indeed be sad should it pass by a quite uninterested laity, and 
become the private affair of a clergy singularly harassed and 
tired precisely on the day on which it is performed. 

The Mandatum is seldom witnessed: but again, if the people 
are not previously imbued with the beauty of the prayers, does 
it not risk reducing itself to one rather quaint rite which people 
strain their eyes to see, and usually fail to do so, because of the 
clergy surrounding the prelate? Some appropriate frame of mind 
would have to be fostered beforehand, and indeed an examination 
of conscience carried through as to whether we are actually doing 
anything that can be decently compared with Our Lord’s in- 
comparable act of humility and service. Of how many Christians 
can it be truly said that their lives habitually contain what can 
truly be called a ‘“‘washing of feet’’? 


Good Friday 


The Good Friday service (save the ‘reading’ from Habacuc) 
is easily understood, but for modern people it is very long; all 
the more reason, so it seems to me, for their being trained to take 
as active a part as possible in the ritual. I can imagine a whole 
Lent of homilies based on the Great Litany of prayers for all 
estates of men, so that the congregation should be able to “‘answer 
Amen” with conviction, as St. Paul would have us do (I Cor., 
xiv. 16): we cannot, if we do not know what is being prayed for, 
and we are unlikely to do so mentally if we do not do so vocally. 
The Unveiling of the Cross and the Adoration are always rela- 
tively popular, because of the strong element of the dramatic 
and pathetic that they contain. But, here again, to kiss the Cross 
implies so much more than the merely emotional that it seems 
almost sacrilegious to do so for the sake of, primarily, the sensa- 
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tional (even in the noblest sense). I would but add that it seems 
a pity to use the Way of the Cross even publicly and run the 
risk of just “‘registering’’ what the picture is about and then say- 
ing the set prayers. The impersonal recitation of prayers in 
public tends to prevent their ‘‘sinking into’’ one, unless one makes 
a serious effort; and unless some very simple thoughts be sug- 
gested to the people, the Way of the Cross may fail by itself to 
inspire them with any sympathy, courage, endurance, or self- 
sacrifice, as the public recitation of the Rosary may do, even when 
“Let us contemplate in this mystery”’ is rattled off at intervals. 
“Oh well; but they gain the indulgences. ...’’ Possibly! 


Holy Saturday 


The Holy Saturday ceremonies offer still more difficulty, if 
only because they begin “‘interestingly’’ with the new fire and the 
candle, and end “‘manageably”’ with the accustomed Mass, but in 
between there are the Prophecies and Litanies, and even the most 
thrilling blessing of the font is extremely difficult to understand 
even if you can see it, which hardly anyone can. 

Is it too much to say that many a priest, even, has made no 
personal attempt to wrestle with those prophecies, to fathom their 
meaning, and find some ‘‘why and wherefore’’ of their selection 
and sequence? And if we don’t, what possible likelihood is there 
of the layman’s doing so, especially if he be not encouraged to do 
so? And to what “‘sources’”’ of information will he refer? Offhand, 
I cannot think of any. And if he is bored by the Prophecies, he 
is unlikely to attend to the intervening prayers, which are some 
of the most splendid and “highly colored” that the Liturgy con- 
tains. Connected with this is the whole matter of our neglect of 
the Old Testament, but that is too big a topic to enter upon. 
Suffice it to say that I have asked myself whether it may not con- 
tain warnings especially useful to ourselves just now. It forces 
us to observe, again and again, that the Chosen People may be 
(1) massively faithless, and (2) practically destroyed as an organ- 
ized people, though never exterminated. The Temple itself was 
stripped and shattered. Perhaps foolishly, I used to ask myself 
during the Great War: ‘“‘What would religion do were the Holy 
Sepulchre, Rome, Sancta Sophia, and Mecca bombed out of 
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existence?’ Sancta Sophia has been, if not bombed, anyway 
de-Mohammedanized: the great names around it have been 
taken down, and it is a museum. With the rapidly progressive 
division of Islam (grown so modernist, anyway!) the future of 
Mecca is precarious. Palestine is being so altered that the old 
Jerusalem itself will soon be but a-kasbah surrounded with villas, 
factories and cinemas. What is the future of St. Peter’s? We 
have simply to force ourselves to face possibilities, turning into 
probabilities in proportion as we may have to foresee a world- 
persecution in terms of the State—almighty and godless. Recently, 
in Dublin, where I found everyone talking about Communism 
and not a few about the “next Spain,’’ I ventured to suggest that 
a Communist Ireland was no more probable than a Communist 
Anywhere. For where 7s there a true Communism? Certainly 
not in Russia—as oligarchic a State as can be pictured. However, 
perhaps a largely anticlerical Ireland was imaginable. I pray to 
be neither pessimist nor alarmist: but since most persecutions 
in the past have been Cesarist, given the soulless mechanist 
unification of the world, I cannot see why the next version of 
Cesarism should not be homogeneous everywhere and, more 
easily than ever, secularist. Our Lord asked—thereby giving a 
hint—whether, when He came, He would find faith on the earth: 
and He certainly said that the final disasters would follow an 
age when the charity, not of many, but of the majority would 
have grown cold. 

We cannot afford to be “‘cold”’ in regard of any Catholic thing. 
Our Liturgy is such a thing. We can plead in its behalf in terms 
of archeology or of esthetics: it is traditional; it is grand. But 
to-day things are less and less valued because they are traditional. 
A man once actually asked me why he should know anything about 
Napoleon: ‘‘He’s dead.’’ What is old, is done with: what is done 
with, is done for. And as for the grandeur, if we don’t appreciate 
it ourselves, we cannot exhibit it: if we do not (as in the matter of 
the Holy Week Liturgy I hold that we do not) exhibit, explain 
and recommend it, it will become “dry wood,’’ able to be lopped 
off without loss, and more and more of a proceeding proper to a 
dwindling number of the clergy, who by some chance may feel 
like Cardinal Wiseman that a great ceremony was as thrilling to 
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him as a ball to a débutante; or who do what they do, because 
they are told to, with less and less appetite. 

Finally, this mechanical use of the ceremonies may, where it 
exists, not only issue into a weakening of the whole need for 
worship, but be symptomatic of a weakening in faith. It was so, 
I fear, in Russia, and maybe in parts of Spain and Italy. No 
onlooker could suppose that any of the rite meant anything. 
Let but a hard knock be given to the worm-eaten structure, and 
behold, it comes down at a run, and nobody regrets it. 

The Liturgical Movement will certainly check this process. 
May it wholly arrest it, and bring about a true resurrection of 
that Catholic popular instinct which originated the Liturgy, and, 
being itself immutable in nature, will demand no new “forms” in 
which to express itself! 











Neglect of Preaching 


By CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


I. THE SITUATION.—It seems to be generally acknowledged 
that Sunday and holyday preaching in this country is being more 
and more neglected by priests and pastors almost everywhere. 
In numberless churches and even in whole dioceses, we are told, 
there is practically no sermon at any of the regular Masses or 
devotions. And where there is some preaching, it is mostly very 
poor in substance and quality; it is undoctrinal, superficial, 
soulless. If any of our readers are inclined to discredit these 
statements, they might well get in touch with the intelligent 
laity and hear what the man in the pew has to say about the mat- 
ter. There is always a danger that the clergy will remain out of 
touch with the laity, and thus frequently be altogether in error 
about the real thoughts and judgments of the latter. 

II. THE ReEsuLts.—Of course, the results of this situation, 
which in many places is considered deplorable, are in the main 
already sufficiently obvious to every thinking and intelligent 
person. Since truth and doctrine are the basis of all our faith 
and devotion, we need to be instructed and to understand if we 
are to keep our religion. How can anyone believe what he does 
not know? Whatever may be said about the illiterate and the 
superstitious, it is at least certain that intelligent persons cannot 
long continue to believe in what they know little or nothing about. 
Faith is indeed a gift of God, but according to St. Paul it ordinarily 
comes to us from hearing, and hearing comes from preaching. 
We cannot expect that God will instruct the faithful by divine 
inspiration and direct revelation. That is not His way of dealing 
with the world at large, for otherwise there would have been no 
need on the part of Our Lord to call and instruct Apostles or to 
establish a Church to carry on His work here in this world. 
According to God’s plan, then, we must first have an object of 
belief, and then we must know something about that object; 
and this knowledge of the truths we are to believe is ordinarily 
brought to us by preaching and teaching. In other words, we 


shall not ordinarily know and we cannot believe the truths of 
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religion, unless they come to us through the medium of preaching. 

From this it follows that, if preaching is long or regularly neg- 
lected, the faithful will soon be without knowledge; they will 
not understand what their faith stands for; they will gradually 
become indifferent and careless; they will become restive and 
impatient at the rules and restrictions of the Church; they will 
begin to wonder at the lives of the clergy and be inclined to 
anticlericalism; and, finally, multitudes will drift away and give 
up all belief in revealed religion. That this is the process of 
religious disintegration has been too often verified in the history 
of the Church to be open to question or doubt. Moreover, such 
an attitude is reasonable. Why, for example, should any intelli- 
gent person continue to retain belief in the Mass, in the articles 
of the Creed, in the Sacraments, etc., if he does not know what 
these doctrines mean? And how are the faithful going to know 
and to understand these truths if they never hear them preached 
and explained? It will be readily admitted that they do not 
learn them sufficiently in their own homes or from parents; nor 
in the school, especially since more than fifty per cent of our 
Catholics are educated in godless schools; nor again from reading 
and study, since few persons have the time and natural inclina- 
tion to investigate the problems of retigion, from which there is 
seldom if ever any ready return in temporal profit. Neither let 
anyone suppose that the instructions given at a mission once a 
year, or once in several years, will be enough to nourish an in- 
telligent faith. People who do not understand the teachings of 
faith will not be sufficiently interested in religion to attend a 
mission. There is no desire for what we do not know. 

III. THe Causes.—Now, why is preaching neglected? Why 
should a duty so clear and so far-reaching in its consequences fail 
to be complied with? Why is there not some worth-while instruc- 

tion everywhere at each of the Masses on Sunday, at least? 

There are many pertinent replies to these questions, all very 
weighty, but to only one will we now call attention, and that is 
the shortness of time allowed for an instruction, or the rush and 
hurry with which Sunday Masses must be said. This reason 
applies in particular to our larger parishes where there are many 
Masses on Sunday, following one another every hour. The 
priest must say the Mass, read the announcements, distribute 
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Holy Communion, etc., and get the people out within forty-five or 
fifty minutes, so as to make room for another crowd for the next 
Mass. One must hurry to do all this. There is hardly time to 
read the Gospel and the Epistle, and very often one or both are 
omitted. Where is there time for an instruction or sermon in this 
arrangement, even for a five-minute sermon? It makes one 
nervous to have to rush, to be pressed for time, to fear one is 
going to be late; and so the sermon is let go. Some priests will 
say: “Just give them a few words—just a thought or two.” 
But what instruction is there in a thought or two? It is true that 
a priest with much knowledge and facility of expression can say 
some good things in five minutes, but who would presume to 
give in five-minute talks once a week anything like adequate 
instruction on the articles of the Creed, the Commandments of 
God, the Sacraments, prayer, and the rest? How much less 
could anyone do with these subjects in giving only a thought or 
two once a week? And yet not to know and understand these 
doctrines is to be without a knowledge of the very fundamentals 
of our faith and religion; and to hope without a knowledge of 
these truths to be able to keep and practise one’s faith—a task 
very difficult at best, and especially in these days when religion 
is under fire on all sides—is like hoping to weather a storm at 
sea in a ship without a rudder, is like trusting the safety of a 
house without a firm foundation to support it. Under such con- 
ditions priests become mere functionaries, religion becomes a me- 
chanical affair without meaning or depth, and faith dies. 

IV. THE REMEDIES.—We have spoken of only one of the 
many causes for neglect of preaching and instruction, and so we 
can now speak only of a way to remedy that cause. It is simple. 
Let the Ordinary forbid Masses on Sunday oftener than every 
hour and a half. That will allow sufficient time to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice in a respectful manner, to give a good instruction of 
from ten to twenty minutes at each Mass, and to get one gathering 
out in time for the next one. If Masses at every hour and a half 
will not be sufficient to accommodate the number of people in a 
parish, let the parish be divided and a new church built. More 
time between Masses, more parishes, more and less expensive 
churches will greatly help to solve the problem we are here dis- 
cussing. If the people in a parish are so numerous that they can 
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be accommodated only by having Masses every hour on Sunday, 
that should be a sign that the parish needs dividing. If the 
people cannot afford to build a new church, that shows that we 
need less expensive churches. 

These suggestions do not mean that we should not have some 
large and beautiful churches in our more populous cities as 
monuments of faith and religion—especially cathedral churches 
and shrines of pilgrimage and devotion; but they do mean that 
the number of city parishes should be increased, and the parish 
churches should generally be far less expensive than they now are. 
As a matter of fact, more parishes, more churches, and less 
expensive churches will solve many problems for priest and people. 

If it be objected that a large parish is necessary to support a 
suitable school, as required by law, why not have one central 
school for every five or six of these more numerous parishes? 
There are central public schools for large areas, to which pupils 
have to come from a distance. Why not then central Catholic 
schools for a number of contiguous parishes? These central 
Catholic schools would also lighten the burden, fast becoming 
intolerable in many places, of building and maintaining a parochial 
school in each particular parish. We know that many of these 
schools in different parts of the country have been forced to 
close, and many others are now being taxed. Our Catholic 
people have shown a heroic spirit these many years in building 
and maintaining their own schools, while paying their share of 
taxes towards public schools; but how much longer will they be 
able to bear such burdens? Central schools will help to lighten 
these heavy loads, and so also to keep our Catholic schools. 

For the sake of the faith of our people, then, we plead for more 
time between Sunday Masses, so that something like adequate 
preaching and instruction may be given; for more parishes and 
_ parish churches, so that it will not be necessary to have Masses 
so close together in each church; and for central Catholic schools, 
so as to relieve school burdens on individual parishes. It would 
seem that these changes, which only the Bishops in their respec- 
tive dioceses can make, would be an immense aid to the spiritual 
well-being of the faithful whose souls are entrusted to our care. 
What have our readers to say on these points? 











Mary’s Relation to Us: Her Mediatorship 


By ALBERT F. Kalser, C.PP.S. 
I 


Passing over a more detailed account and proof of Mary’s 
Immaculate Conception, her sinlessness, her perpetual virginity 
and her bodily Assumption (her so-called negative prerogatives), 
let us here emphasize her positive mediatorship of grace and 
barely mention the hyperdulic cult due to her. 

Since Christ is our sole Mediator of Redemption, Mary can at 
best be a secondary and intercessory mediatrix. Christ’s sub- 
stantial mediation is based on the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in one Person, and His functional mediation centers 
chiefly in His death on the Cross. Mary’s mediation is purely 
functional, and that in a secondary and participative sense. Her 
mediation depends entirely on her Divine Motherhood, deriving 
its essence and effectiveness solely from the grace of Christ 
(Pohle-Preuss, p. 22). 

Mary is compared to Jacob’s ladder, by which the Son of 
God descended to earth and by which men ascend to heaven; 
or to a secondary bridge between man and Christ, as Christ is 
the essential bridge to the Father. 

Theologians have termed her liberatrix, salvatrix, reparatrix, 
reconciliatrix, and also coéperatrix or associate of the Redeemer. 
Though these terms are sanctioned by primitive usage, they must 
be rightly understood. The terms mediatrix, dispensing mediatrix 
or mediatrix of dispensation seem more appropriate. Before the 
fifteenth century the erroneous terms “redemptrix’” and ‘‘co- 
redemptrix’” were unknown. Their use by orthodox but over- 
enthusiastic writers like Castelplanio, Faber, Minges and others 
is no justification for them. Others have called Mary a priestess, 
and still others even a high-priestess. Let us avoid these names as 
smacking of heathenism and as misrepresentative of our Unique 
Mother. 

Even though Mary’s mediatorship certainly transcends the 
intercessory powers of the highest Angel or Saint, and probably 
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exceeds that of all other creatures combined, nevertheless in 
relation to the redeeming mediation of Christ it is purely second- 
ary and subordinate and merely participative. Being secondary, 
it does not detract from the primary mediation of Christ; as 
subordinate, it does not replace the principal; as participative, 
it cannot even exist without that of Christ. As a matter of fact, 
the subordinate dignity and mediatorship of Mary emphasizes 
and confirms the unique Personality and sole redeeming mediation 
of Christ. As the Supreme Father in heaven loses nothing through 
the coéxistence of many physical fathers on earth, so Christ, the 
Spiritual Father of all grace, loses nothing by the fact that the 
greatest of His spiritual daughters enacts the rdéle of physical 
mother to Himself and of spiritual mother and dispensatrix to all 
men in any way spiritually connected with her Son. The spiritual 
mediation of Mary must be subordinate to that of Christ (her 
Spiritual Father), as an instrumental agency is subordinate to 
the principal cause, or even as an instrument of dispensation is 
dependent upon the cause of dispensation. Does not the opera- 
tion of Christ, the principal cause, increase in importance and 
dignity in proportion as He employs secondary or mediate in- 
strumental causes or agencies endowed with the power of obtain- 
ing from Him and distributing in His name the graces of Re- 
demption? 

Mary is our mediatrix because she morally codperated in the 
Redemption, and because Christ made her His distributor of 
graces and our powerful intercessor in Heaven. Her moral 
coéperation in the Redemption consisted in her voluntarily assum- 
ing the vocation of Divine Mother together with the virtue and 
good example entailed in that supreme office, by which she ele- 
vated not only the ideals of motherhood but of all womanhood as 
well. She not only formed the Divine Victim in her chaste womb, 
_ but also prepared Him for the slaughter and offered Him up in 
death on Calvary. At the foot of the Cross she was not only a 
deacon of the Sacrificial Death, but in a sense the ‘‘queen” 
of martyrs and the help of Christians. After giving up her Son, 
she obtained in lieu of Jesus substitute charges—all the disciples 
of Christ—over whom Christ commissioned her to act as Mother. 
All the derision, the mockery, the curses, the torments visited 
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upon Christ by the very ones He yearned to save were a “‘sword’”’ 
that pierced her heart and gave her the right of association with 
her Son in death. St. Anselm and many Scholastics and pious 
writers hold that Christ committed His Mother to the entire hu- 
man race in the person of St. John, and appointed her the Spiritual 
Mother of all those who permit Christ to adopt them as His 
brothers by grace. Inasmuch as the Messiah called her Woman, 
He seemed to refer to her as the Second Eve who should crush the 
serpent’s head. Likewise the words, ‘‘Behold thy son,’’ are to 
be taken in a generic sense, and as such refer not only to the one 
disciple who with His Mother and a few pious women had the 
courage to follow Jesus to the bitter end, but to all the disciples 
of Christ, to all those who would profit by the Redemption (see 
Schaefer-Brossart, “The Mother of Jesus in Holy Scripture,” 
238 sqq.). 

Now, if Eve was the mother of perdition for all, Mary is the 
Mother of salvation for all. If Eve before her sin was the physical 
mother of all the living, Mary after the physical motherhood of 
God becomes the Mother of all the redeemed, and therefore next 
to Christ their chief advocate with God—their intercessory 
mediatrix. If Eve in her sin was the door to spiritual death, 
Mary by her codperation with Jesus in the Redemption becomes 
the door to a new spiritual life in Christ. Irenzus puts it this way: 
“As Eve through her disobedience was the (instrumental) cause of 
death to herself and to the whole human race, so Mary by her 
obedience (Be it done to me according to Thy word) was the 
(instrumental) source of salvation to herself and to the entire 
human race.’’ In another place Ireneus says: ‘If Eve was 
disobedient to God, Mary was persuaded to obey Him, in order 
that the Virgin Mary might be the advocate of the virgin Eve.” 
According to Bardenhewer, the Greek equivalent for “‘advocate’”’ 
was most probably ‘“‘paracletos,’’ which means cause of salvation 
(causa salutis), and has been incorporated in the liturgy, notably 
in the Salve Regina. (This must be taken as a secondary instru- 
mental cause.) 

When Mary consented to become the physical mother of the 
Redeemer, she did so because she desired the salvation of all, 
she wanted all to be baptized in the redeeming Blood of her Son, 
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she desired to love all and become the spiritual Mother of all who 
accept God for their spiritual Father and Jesus as their spiritual 
Brother. 

II 

As Mary’s life before the Incarnation was a preparation for 
motherhood and her motherhood a participation in the Redemp- 
tion, so too her life of glory in heaven is one effective intercession 
for the Church as a whole and for each individual Christian 
specifically. This belief is as ancient as the pictures found in the 
Catacombs at Rome, and far more ancient than the medieval 
“‘Memorare.”’ 

In heaven Christ is our supreme and direct Interpellator, forever 
making intercession for us in His own name and in His own right 
as the glorified Redeemer and Incarnate High-Priest of God. 
Mary’s heavenly intercession, being secondary and indirect in so 
far as she appeals to Christ and in the name of Christ for all, 
differs not only in degree but also in its very essence from Christ’s 
interpellation (see Pohle-Preuss, “‘Soteriology,”’ 134 sqq.). In 
short, Our Lord intercedes as the royal High-Priest of God, just 
as Mary intercedes as the physical Mother of God and as our 
spiritual Mother. The interpellation of the God-Man in heaven 
differs, therefore, in its very nature and hence also in its power 
from the secondary intercession of Mary. St. Bonaventure says: 
“‘She is the mediator between us and Christ, even as Christ is the 
mediator between us and God.’”’ Whilst the other Saints are mere 
friends of God, Mary is His Mother and our spiritual Mother. 
For these two reasons Mary’s mediation is wider in scope, in 
fact universal, although St. Teresa maintains that also St. Joseph 
can be relied upon to help us in every cause, whereas the other 
Saints are said to have a narrower interest in us because of a nar- 
rower scope of intercession. But even St. Joseph’s intercession 

in all our needs does not necessarily exclude his appeal to Christ 
through Mary. St. Bernard calls Mary a superabundant aqueduct 
of graces, and Suarez says the Church therefore prays more fre- 
quently and, as it were, in a higher manner to the Virgin than to 
the other Saints. St. Bernardine of Siena teaches that every grace 
which is communicated to this world has a threefold origin: 
it flows from God to Christ, from Christ to the Virgin, and from 
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the Virgin to us. Pope Leo XIII quotes this passage in his 
Encyclical Letter of September 8, 1894. This does not exclude 
inferior mediation between the Virgin and other Saints, or forbid 
us to call upon any other Saint to whom dulia may be paid. 
St. Alphonsus really goes farther than St. Bonaventure or even 
St. Bernardine of Siena, when he maintains that Our Saviour 
bestows His graces on mankind through His Blessed Mother, 
who may therefore be called the dispensatrix of all graces. Even 
though this view cannot be positively proved from the Fathers 
(see Petavius, ‘“‘De Incarnatione,’’ XIV, 9, 8), and even though 
Muratori hotly contests St. Alphonsus’ view, Pohle-Preuss look 
upon it as “probable, though not strictly theological.’””’ The view 
seems to be gaining favor since the days of St. Alphonsus, and 
helps to explain many of the titles applied to Mary in the Litany 
of Loreto and many apparently extravagant eulogies that occur 
here and there throughout the Fathers. Pope Benedict XV has 
sanctioned the celebration of Mass in honor of Mary as Mediatrix 
of all graces. This favor was granted specifically to the dioceses 
of Belgium, and may be obtained by request from Rome. May 21 
in Belgium is practically a feast in honor of Mary’s universal 
mediatorship of all graces. Since practically all liturgical prayers, 
whether directed to God, to Christ, to the Virgin, or to the Saints, 
almost invariably conclude with the words “through Christ our 
Lord,”’ there is little danger of Mary usurping the place of Christ. 
We can let the Church safeguard the true relation of Mother and 
Son in the economy of redemption and dispensation. The 
Church has condemned a novel representation of Mary holding 
the Child and named ‘‘Lady of Christ,’ which implies dominion 
over the Lord. Another misrepresentation styled ‘“Queen of the 
Sacred Heart’’ has been rejected, for Mary is the Queen of Angels 
and Saints, but not the Queen of Jesus. She is His mother. If 
the Church reprobates the showing of the Sacred Heart when 
isolated from the human nature and the Divine Person, how can 
she approve the meaningless term, ‘‘Queen of the Sacred Heart’’? 
The fact that Christ is the King of all humanity, excludes even 
His mother from the title of Queen over Him, though she is our 
spiritual Queen because of her superiority over us in grace, virtue, 
heavenly reward—which, though distinct from her motherhood, 
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are inseparable from it. The Church has not, however, rejected 
the teaching that Mary has been made the dispensatrix of all 
graces, nor is there any danger in this view as long as we admit 
that her agency of dispensing is not a necessary condition of salva- 
tion but only a free divine ordinance. Whether this free ordinance 
embraces all sacramental graces given to man is not absolutely 
certain nor provable from Scripture or from early tradition, 
though there is nothing unbecoming or repugnant in the view. 
It might be hard to see just where Mary’s intercession comes in, 
when grace is conferred by a Sacrament ex opere operato. True, 
there is nothing to interfere with Mary’s intercession in behalf 
of those who receive the Sacraments, but do they receive the 
graces through her mediately and through the Sacrament im- 
mediately? That might be a difficulty but not an insurmountable 
one, since the manner in which she obtains graces is not per 
modum sacerdotti, but simply and solely by way of maternal 
intercession based on the merits of Jesus Christ (see Pohle-Preuss, 
131). 
Mary and the Sacraments 

It might be comparatively easy to see how Mary dispenses all 
the graces that accrue to us from Christ through the sacramentals 
and prayer, but how about the graces that flow through the 
Sacraments? These confer grace ex opere operato; that is, when 
unimpeded by conditions contrary to the validity of the Sacra- 
ment, they produce their effects by the correct placing of the 
matter and form as established by God and prescribed by the 
Church, rather than by any subjective disposition of the dis- 
penser. Now, the Sacraments are divinely instituted objective 
agencies of grace which in the ordinary providence of God and 
Canon Law are administered by the priest, except the baptism 
of necessity which may be administered by a layman, and the 

matrimonial consent (in the presence of the priest) which can be 
- given only by the bride and groom. In Penance the priest must 
see that the sacramental matter (namely, contrite confession) 
is present before he contributes the sacramental form (that is, 
the words of absolution). 

The difficulty arises regarding the method, rather than the fact, 
of Mary’s mediation of sacramental grace. Since God directly 
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instituted the Sacrament, and since the priest sees to its adminis- 
tration, and since the validly confected Eucharist and the validly 
administered other Sacraments confer the grace, in what way 
can it be said or at what juncture that Mary dispensed it? If 
the Sacraments are instrumental channels and objective conferrents 
of grace, where and how does Mary’s dispensing agency come in? 
Is her dispensing of the grace simultaneous and codéperative with 
the ex opere operato effect of the Sacrament, or codperative with 
the free priestly agent who administers it; does she codéperate 
one step farther back, namely, with Christ who instituted the 
Sacrament, or is it only a moral coéperation with Christ in His 
atoning death together with a moral and physical codperation in 
the mystery of the Divine Incarnation? Her réle in this central 
mystery of our faith is indeed the basis of her codperative media- 
tion. And her moral union with Jesus on Calvary is the historical 
consummation of her part in the Incarnation. Her celestial 
coéperation in the other stages mentioned might be only indirect 
and intercessory rather than dispensatory, as far as sacramental 
grace is concerned. If there be a dispensing of grace in the strict 
sense alongside of the ex opere operato conferring thereof, the 
present writer leaves its explanation to wiser heads and saintlier 
hearts. On the one hand, we must avoid the simple method of 
denial and inculcate the humble attitude of acquiescing in a 
theological conclusion based in its broad outline on her unique 
relation to the Saviour in the Incarnation and Redemption. As 
in other mysterious truths, let us not waste too much time in 
scrutinizing the ‘“‘how’’ and the ‘“‘when,”’ whilst running the danger 
of missing the fact itself. Mary’s mediation should be an illumi- 
nating and saving factor in our religious, moral and social life. 
No matter how eager we may be to explain this truth to ourselves 
to produce greater conviction, it is far more important to live in 
Christ through Mary. 











The Late Bishop Walsh* 


REVERENDISSIMUS JACOBUS ANTONIUS WALSH, 
Episcopus Titularis Syenitanus, Fundator et primus Superior— 
Generalis Societatis Americanae pro Missionibus ad Exteros, 
quae communiter de Patribus Maryknollensibus dicitur, in oppido 
Cambridge Massachusettsensi, archidicecesis Bostoniensis, ex piis 
parentibus Jacobo et Hanna (Shea) Walsh, die 24a Februarii, 
anno 1867, ortum habuit. 

Studiis in scholis minoribus et majoribus, necnon in Universi- 
tate Harvardensi feliciter peractis, salutis animarum cupidus 
clericali militiae in seminario Brightonensi dicecesis natalis nomen 
dedit. Sacerdotio, die 20a Maii, anno 1892, initiatus, vicarii 
parochialis ministeria indefesse per undecim annos exercebat, 
donec, anno 1903, operi archidicecesano de Fide Propaganda 
praepositus sit. Sedulam exinde navavit operam, et quidem 
fructuosissimam, ut nostrates magis in dies studia verterent in 
conversionem Orientalium adhuc in tenebris infidelitatis degen- 
tium; cui fini assequendo summopere inserviebat periodicum 
a se fundatum, de Campo Dissito (The Field Afar) nuncupatum, 
quo spiritus suus apostolicus longe lateque diffusus est. 

Collatis deinde consiliis cum piissimo sacerdote Friderico 
Price, veterano Carolinae Septentrionalis missionario, decrevit se 
totum dedicare seminario et societati in patria instituendis, 
quibus et gens Americana Ecclesiam adjuvaret ethnicorum 
evangelizationi intendentem. Episcopis Americanis faventibus, 
duo venerandi Fundatores Romam profecti supplices preces 
Summo Pontifici Pio X dederunt, qui votis libenter annuens, 
novam Societatem die Sanctis Apostolorum Principibus sacra, 
29a Junii, anno 1911 benedixit. Pater Walsh, Superior novi 
~ Instituti constitutus, sedem suam in loco “Collis Mariae’’ seu 
““Maryknoll” a se nominato—unde etiam sodales sui designantur 
—posuit; ubi statim incoepit seminaristas et fratres laicos ad 
labores apostolicos formare. 


* A decorated parchment copy of this biographical sketch is buried with Bishop 
Walsh in a hermetically sealed glass case. 
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Paulo post, una cum P. Price, congregationem monialium 
tertii ordinis S. Dominici (Sorores Maryknollenses) condidit, quae 
et ipsae vitam infidelium conversioni consecrarent. 

Primos missionarios, primitias ecclesiae Americanae, in Sin- 
arum Provinciam Kwangtungensem a se antea visitatam, anno 
1918 transmisit; ex quo tempore nunquam destitit greges aposto- 
lorum in alia et alia loca missionum destinare, eosque et sua 
opera in modum promovere. 

Plenus meritis et fructibus, post morbum diutinum patienter 
toleratum, migravit ad Dominum, die 14a Aprilis, anno Domini 
1936, quinque a fundatione sui praeclari Instituti lustris fere 
peractis. 

Meritum extraordinarium sancti Fundatoris Maryknoll ab 
ipsa Apostolica Sede agnitum est, quae inter alia honoris signa 
eum ad dignitatem episcopalem evexit; a sua Societate, quae eum 
summo amore et filiali veneratione semper prosecuta est; ab 
innumeris aliis qui eum ut virum a Deo missum habent. Opera 
sub suo regimine facta solidum Instituti fundamentum consti- 
tuunt; collegia, seminaria, et domum tironum exstruxit quibus 
candidati laboribus venturis aptiores evaderent; monasteria 
monialium etiam ipsi utpote primo Fundatori debentur; regiones 
missionum quae paucis abhinc annis christianitatem ut granum 
sinapis tantum habebant nunc florent et arbores fiunt, tres in 
regionibus meridionalibus Sinarum, tres aliae in Manchuria, 
Korea et Japonia. Messem copiosam revera Domino messis 
obtulit in vita sua, et operarios multos in messem vocavit. Nec 
in sua tantum Societate evangelium Christi promovit, nam libri 
insignes ab eo conscripti, orationes et lecturae factae, opera ab eo 
adjuta, fermentum sanctum est quod pervasit et pervadet totam 
massam cleri et populi. 

Admirationi autem nobis non est carissimum et clarissimum 
defunctum tot tantaque egisse extrinsecus quae nomen ejus 
immortale in historia humana reddunt; nam intrinsecus vir 
erat omnigena virtute praeditus, in quo elucebat praesertim 
cum suiipsius oblivione, Dei, Ecclesiae, et proximi summa 
charitas. 











Critique and Counter-Critique 


By FRANCIS WANENMACHER, J.C.D. 


“Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases’’ was reviewed in THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw of February, 1936, by Dr. 
Charles E. Park, under the erroneous title ‘“Canonical Evidence 
in Matrimonial Cases.’’ This review is written in terms which, 
despite some meaningless recognition, amount to a denunciation 
of the work which has otherwise met with judiciously favorable 
notices. 

The review is not only harsh: it is dotted with misstatements. 
It starts by complaining that the author did not “state clearly the 
precise juridical value of the sources,”’ as though a book on general 
introduction to Canon Law were to be expected, and goes on to 


say: “‘... Then follow five pages of sources which, without any 
distinctions, form an ‘authentic source’ of ‘supplementary legis- 
lation.’’’ Let the reader see whether there are no distinctions, or 


whether there are distinctions which should not have been over- 
looked by the reviewer. 

The author’s opening sentence in ‘‘§ 1. Sources’ (p. xi) 
speaks plainly of distinctions. It says: ‘“The sources quoted are 
not all of equal value, for some have the nature of present legisla- 
tion and are of universal application, others are obsolete, others 
again are matters only of particular legislation, others still, not- 
ably the decisions of the Rota and of the Apostolic Signatura, are 
decisive only for the parties to the case. .. .”” 

The author’s next paragraph reads: ““The only universally 
authentic sources of present-day Canon Law are the Codex Iuris 
Canonici and the legislation that supplements the Code”’ (p. xi). 
_ Thereafter on pp. xii and xiii are ranged the post-Code sources. 
Then on p. xiii the paragraph beginning, ‘‘Some pre-Code consti- 
tutions ...,’’ ushers in the list of pre-Code documents. Thus, the 
whole paragraph on sources is clearly divided into pre-Code and 
post-Code sources. Under both headings every source men- 


tioned is given its proper classification, v.g., Responsum, Instruc- 
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tio, Decretum, Declaratio, Norme, Litterze, Constitutio, Regule, 
Lex, Chirographum. 

But alas, in thus classifying and distinguishing, the author 
named the Response of the Holy Office of January 27, 1928, and 
called it a Decree. To this the reviewer says: ‘“‘Another example 
of loose terminology is to term the declaration of the Holy Office 
of January 27, 1928 ‘a decree.’ The document is entitled merely 
‘Dubia.’ ”’ 

The reviewer missed the distinctions; he did not miss the ‘‘loose 
terminology.”” But he overlooked something important outside 
“Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases.’’ The Code of Canon 
Law uses the word “Decretum”’ in a general sense, inclusive of 
“Responsa ad dubia,” in Canons 501, § 3, 863, 1324, and 1399, n. 
12. That such ‘Dubia” are included in the mentioned ‘‘Decreta”’ 
is plainly shown by the sense of the Canons and by consulting the 
documents which Cardinal Gasparri quotes at the foot of these 
Canons (see Holy Office, July 26, 1848, Feb. 1, 1871, Jan. 13, 1892, 
quoted at foot of Canon 1399, n. 12). 

And Volume VII (i.e., Appendix II, 1928) of the ‘‘Decreta 
Authentica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum,’’ issued ten years 
after the Code, separately and explicitly entitles with the heading 
“Decretum’”’ the following simple Responses ad dubia, nn. 4288, 
4289, 4305, 4306, 4333, and uses the same heading for other docu- 
ments which contain Decrees in the stricter sense. In so doing, 
of course, it was merely following the age-old practice of the Con- 
gregation, which in the previous six volumes of ‘‘Decreta Au- 
thentica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum’ not only includes 
hundreds of ‘‘Responsa ad dubia’ among its ‘‘Decreta,”’ but ex- 
plicitly identifies them: ‘‘Sepenumero, sub eodem Decreto, ad 
plura ac diversa Dubia responsio queritatur et redditur, quorum 
aliqua tantum delere oporteat”’ (Vol. I, p. XIV, n. IV). 

The practice of heading Responses ad dubia with the title 
“Decretum” is not foreign even to the Holy Office, as may be 
seen from numerous examples (see Acta Apostolice Sedis, IV, 
442, 443). And the very document of January 27, 1928, the 
document to which the reviewer says it is “loose terminology’’ to 
apply the word ‘‘Decretum,’’ reads at the head of its dispositive 
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part: “Emi ac Revmi Dni Cardinales ... respondendum decrever- 
unt” (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 75). 

But there is a fair likelihood for the opinion that the Response of 
January 27, 1928, is also a Decree in the more specific sense of the 
word: for this document seems to interpret the Code by extensive 
interpretation, inaugurating a new and further reservation of 
competence to the Holy Office alone, in marriage cases where one 
or both parties are non-Catholics, whatever be the pretended im- 
pediment against the marriage. This opinion is, of course, not 
certain, though it is ably enough maintained by no less a canonist 
than Nicholas Hilling in Archiv fur katholisches Kirchenrecht 
(CVIII, 1928, pp. 537 sqq.). It is opposed by a contrary opinion, 
equally uncertain, which holds that the Decree was merely an 
authoritative interpretation of what was already implicitly con- 
tained in Canon 247, § 3. 

The reviewer, however, at once settles the difference of opinion 
by saying it is an ‘‘absurdity”’ to suppose the Holy Office issued an 
extensive interpretation without observing formalities prescribed 
by the Motu Proprio “Cum Iuris Canonici.’”’ But this absurdity 
is not so apparent, for it must not be overlooked that the Holy 
Office is empowered to proceed ‘‘suo more institutoque . . . sibique 
propriam consuetudinem retinet” (Canon 1551, § 3). And if one 
loses sight of this preéminence with which the Holy Office acts, 
one falls into an inextricable dilemma. For then, if one holds that 
the Response of January 27, 1928, does not contain an extensive 
interpretation, it certainly contains a non-extensive but neverthe- 
less authentic and formal (not practical, as between parties to a 
suit) interpretation of Canon 247, § 3, and the formal authentic 
interpretation of Canons is equally reserved, by the terms of the 
“Cum Iuris Canonici,’”’ to the Pontifical Commission for Inter- 
preting the Canons. 

Secondly, if there be absurdity in the view that the Decree of 
‘January 27, 1928, was of extensive interpretation, the Roman 
Rota is charged with such absurdity, and with having theretofore 
constantly exceeded its competence. It is, of course, not im- 
possible that the Rota might have heard a case in which it had no 
competence, but it is certainly plain that, previous to the Decree 
in question, the Rota constantly thought it had native compe- 
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tence to try marriage cases concerning non-Catholics (e.g., cases 
of duress), provided neither Pauline privilege nor disparity of 
worship nor mixed religion was at issue. And it is well known 
that, previous to the Decree of January 27, 1928, the Rota did 
often, without special commission from the Holy Office (as is 
evidenced by the wording of the Rotal sentences), accept and try 
such cases brought to Rome, in which one or both parties were 
non-Catholics: for example, the Castellane-Gould case of Febru- 
ary 8, 1915, from pre-Code times, and since the Code the Vander- 
bilt-Marlborough case of July 29, 1926, and the Marconi-O’Brien 
case of April 11, 1927. Dozens of others could be mentioned. 

The reviewer next complains of ‘“‘the too frequent erroneous 
interpretation of Roman documents, especially Rotal decisions,”’ 
of which it promises to “give specimens.”” There aretwo. They 
are specimens of the care and spirit in which the review was 
written. 

The first specimen is: ‘Thus, for example, he (7.e., the author) 
cites the Rotal decision, Parisien., August 11, 1921, to support the 
opinion that insincere pre-nuptial guarantees invalidate a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of disparity of worship and there- 
fore subsequent marriage. The grounds for annulment in this 
case were not the insincere guarantees as such but a sine qua non 
condition attached....” 

Now, the statement is printed just once in “Canonical Evi- 
dence”’ that ‘‘the dispensation may likewise be invalid by reason of 
the insincerity of the promise made by the infidel party .... to 
baptize and educate all the children as Catholics.’’ But at this 
statement there is neither footnote nor other reference to any 
decision or authority whatsoever (see n. 159). So the author does 
not support the above-mentioned doctrine with the Decision of 
August 11, 1921, named by the reviewer. 

This Decision is mentioned four times in “Canonical Evidence” 
to support other statements: namely, first, that proof of insincere 
promises is derived from previous acts or words of the parties (n. 
159, footnote 94); second, that the signed papers called “‘cau- 
tiones’”’ are admissible evidence of the promises having been given 
(n. 379, footnote 123); third, that there is a presumption in favor 
of the sincerity of the promises made (n. 454, footnote 241); 
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fourth, that a marriage, the consent to which is made dependent 
upon a promise requiring perpetual fulfillment, can be conditioned 
(in the true sense of the word) only upon the present sincerity of 
the promise made (n. 476, footnote 316). Not once is the Deci- 
sion referred to by the reviewer used to support the stated doc- 
trine that insincere promises invalidate the dispensation. The 
reviewer did not find that fly in the ointment: he put it there. 

That the author rightly understood and interpreted the ‘‘sub 
conditione’’ nature of the promises and Decision in question, is 
moreover shown in a positive way by the two last-named passages 
of his book. In n. 454 you read: ‘‘A Catholic lady of Paris was 
asked to marry a man who had been baptized Catholic, but who 
had become a bitter Atheist. She consented only on condition 
that he would promise her the freedom of her religion ....’’ (here 
footnote 241 cites R., Paristen., Null., August 11, 1921). And in 
n. 476 you read: ‘Then if the stipulation is found not to have been 
fulfilled, 7.e., if the promise was not sincerely given, the marriage 
ts void for want of fulfillment of a stipulation hinging on a present 
fact’”’ (here footnote 316 again cites the case of August 11, 1921). 

From the charge of erroneous interpretation the reviewer turns 
to the author’s doctrine itself, and declares “the author has not 
grasped the genuine nature of the guarantees,’’ and that his “‘opin- 
ions .... are without foundation” and are “indefensible.” It 
is well known that the reviewer has elsewhere written a paper in 
which he takes the stand that insincere pre-nuptial promises (the 
customary guarantees) do not invalidate the subsequent dispensa- 
tion. But it were a bit too much to take it that upon his say so 
“causa finita est.” 

As a matter of fact, the doctrine that insincere pre-nuptial 
promises do invalidate the dispensation is effectively propounded, 
among others, by Father G. Oesterle, O.S.B., Professor at St. 
Anselm’s, Rome, and a prolific and meticulous writer on Canon 
Law, in well-documented articles that appeared in Ius Pontificium 
(1934, pp. 270 sqq., and 1935, pp. 64 sqq., 191 sqq.). On the 
question Oesterle says: ‘‘Cautio prestita est natura sua cautio 
sincera... .Cautio non sincera est contradictio in terminis. ... Unde 
cautio ficta est contra naturam cautionis’ (p. 65). Hence one 
wonders at the generalizing self-assurance with which the re- 
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viewer states: ‘‘There is neither a Canon in the Code, nor a Rotal 
decision, nor a Response from the Holy Office, which sustains the 
opinion.” 

Now, there is more than one Response of the Holy Office that 
insists the promises must be seriously given, and there is a Re- 
sponse that fixes these serious promises as a condition to the 
dispensation. To the question, ‘Quid accurate et strictissime 
sumpta significat cautio opportuna?”’ the Holy Office answered: 
“‘Cautionem opportunam esse talem promissionem, que im pactum 
deducta, prebeat morale fundamentum de veritate executionis, ita 
ut prudenter ejusdem executio expectari possit’’ (Holy Office, 
June 30, 1842, in CLI.C.F., IV, n. 890, and in Collect.P.F., I, n. 
951). However much the Holy See lays stress upon the necessary 
moral certainty of the bishop that the promises will be fulfilled, 
she requires as a condition to her part of the business that there be 
a real promise at the heart of it all; hence, says the Holy Office, the 
promise is ‘in pactum deducta.”’ It is made a condition sine qua 
non of the granting of a dispensation. If then the promise is 
feigned, if it is not sincere, it does not exist, and the Holy See 
grants no dispensation from the impediment. 

So too the Code in Canon 40: “In omnibus rescriptis subintel- 
legenda est, etsi non expressa, conditio: Sz preces veritate nitantur, 
salvo prescripto can. 45, 1054.’’ Rescripts then are conditionally 
given—that is, they are conditioned upon the truth of that which 
is stated in the petition. And among such rescripts the Code 
includes all dispensations, except those from minor impediments, 
for which Canon 40 itself expressly makes exception. But dis- 
pensations from disparity of cult are not dispensations from minor 
impediments and are not excepted (Canon 1042). They are 
granted under the ‘‘conditio, si preces veritate nitantur’’—that is, 
if the promises be serious, not feigned; for these promises or 
guarantees are always “in pactum deducta.”’ Rightly therefore 
does Blat (“Commentarium,”’ lib. I, 1921, p. 135), when speaking 
of Canon 42 (which makes some allowance for a false statement on 
the causes for a rescript or dispensation), distinguish between the 
causes for a rescript and the circumstances upon which it is condi- 
tioned, and say that: ‘‘Falsitas vero circumstantiarum, si he sunt 
accidentales, gratie zqualiter concedende non obstat; sin autem 
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facti speciem iuridice mutent, tunc gratia fortassis rescripto ob- 
tenta non illum casum attingeret.”” And Canon 1061 makes both 
items a condition to the validity of the dispensation: the real 
promise and the moral certainty of later fulfillment. Whence, if 
the parties feign the promises, the Holy See does not grant the 
dispensation. 

The Roman Rota does not have native competence in matters 
of disparity of cult or dispensations from this iinpediment, and 
hence men do not usually look for such cases among its decisions. 
This is well known; so it seemed safe for the reviewer to say: 
“Nor (is there) a Rotal decision. .. which sustains the opinion... .”’ 
Here again, however, something important was overlooked: for 
there is a decision on a case from Baltimore under date of June 30, 
1910, which, by special commission of the Pope, was delegated to 
the entire Rota of eleven judges, and this case hinged, among 
other considerations, on the validity of a dispensation from dis- 
parity of worship, and the validity of the dispensation was specifi- 
cally discussed in view of the apparent insufficiency of the guaran- 
tees. In discussing these the Decision says: ‘‘Cautiones prestitas 
fuisse oretenus nihil officit ad validitatem dispensationis: nihil 
enim de forma cautionum iure communi aut tenore indulti 
prescriptum est: unde sufficit promissio verbalis, modo sit seria. 
Quod mandat S.C. Inquisitionis in Epist. 17 Febr. 1875.... Nec 
ius particulare illarum regionum aliquid aliud requirit praeter 
seriam promissionem”’ (Acta A pos. Sed., II, 595, 596; Rotzx Dects., 
II, 232, 233). 

The reviewer seeks to find in the conditional consent Decision 
of August 11, 1921, a statement “‘why insincere guarantees cannot 
invalidate either a dispensation or a marriage.’’ If such a state- 
ment were really made in the quoted Decision, it would be without 
the magisterial value that otherwise attaches, for matters of 
disparity of cult and dispensations from this impediment are ex- 
pressly stated by Canon 247, § 3, to be outside the competence of 
the Rota, save by special commission. And for this case no such 
special commission was given. Hence we may rightly expect that 
what the Rotal judges do state is in respect to the matter that lies 
within their competence: the matter of valid or invalid consent 
of the parties. From a careful reading of this case (Rotz Decis., 
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XIII, pp. 213, 214), one perceives that the defensor vinculi had 
offered, as an argument pro validitate consensus et matrimonti, a 
comparison of the stipulated promises in the case at issue with the 
promises or guarantees that are demanded previous to the granting 
cf a dispensation from mixed religion. The Rotal Decision re- 
futes the defensor’s argument, and says that insincere promises 
in the case at issue invalidate the consent, whereas in a case of 
mixed religion the promises made prior to receiving a dispensation 
do not affect the consent of the parties (z.e., do not cause the with- 
holding of marital consent), as that consent is affected and with- 
held when the promises have been made a sine qua non condition 
of marital consent by one of the parties. The Decision says 
nothing, of course, about the effect upon the mind and action of 
the Holy See when the guarantees which are “in pactum deducta”’ 
and made a “‘conditio”’ of the dispensation from disparity of cult, 
are insincere and feigned. That is regulated by the Code and the 
Holy Office as described above. 

The second specimen has to do with vasectomy. The author 
had written: “‘At the present stage of canonical and theological 
opinion on the question, it is not certain that the vasectomy of 
a man constitutes a diriment impediment against a valid mar- 
riage.” The reviewer seeks to prove this incorrect by quoting a 
passage from the Rotal Decision of June 14, 1923. Now, the case 
of June 14, 1923, is one of impotence by reason of the effects of 
venereal disease; it is not a case on vasectomy, and no decision 
on a case of vasectomy has been published in the Rotal Decisions, 
Vols. Ito XV. The Decision of June 14, 1923, says ‘‘de seminis 
transitu absolute impedito ... dummodo scilicet obstructio sit 
absoluta et insanabilis,” that it amounts to impotence. Inci- 
dentally too, this Decision mentions that vasectomy would come 
under this rule, if the obstruction were absolute and incurable, 
but it does not say that vasectomy actually involves an absolute 
and incurable obstruction, for this does not enter the case in ques- 
tion; nevertheless, upon the final answer that will be given by the 
medical profession to this physiological and surgical question, 
much will depend for the solution of our doubt. If the final an- 
swer be that vasectomy involves an “obstructio absoluta et 
insanabilis,’”’ then evidently the actual present jurisprudence of 
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the Rota would rule that cases of vasectomy involve a diriment 
impotence. 

But the theologico-canonical difficulty would not be definitely 
cleared up by that. Father Vermeersch presents the difficulty in 
the latest issue of Theologische-praktische Quartalschrift (Linz, 
1936, I, pp. 47 sq.). There he names R. D. Arendt, O’Malley, 
Gemelli, Labouré, Donovan, Noldin-Schmitt, and Grosam as 
adherents to his view that only impotentia coeund1 is by the law of 
nature a diriment impediment. He thinks that Sixtus V is con- 
sonant with this view, and that the ‘‘Cum frequenter”’ decision of 
impotence was based on the premise that the ‘‘eunuchi guidam et 
spadones,”’ of whom the Spanish Nuncio had written him, could 
not effect the sexual coition. 

If these things be considered together with Canon 1068, § 2 
(“Si impedimentum impotentize dubium sit, sive dubio iuris sive 
dubio facti, matrimonium non est impediendum’’), the reader will 
see how opportunely and correctly the author of “Canonical 
Evidence” wrote: ‘‘At the present stage of canonical and theo- 
logical opinion on the question, it is not certain that the vasec- 
tomy of a man constitutes a diriment impediment against a valid 
marriage.” 

But however variously various scholars may judge in this mat- 
ter, let it be noted by what methods the reviewer seeks to vindi- 
cate the assertion that the author has misinterpreted Rotal de- 
cisions: ‘““The author writes: ‘At the present stage of canonical 
and theological opinion on the question, it is not certain that the 
vasectomy of a man constitutes a diriment impediment against a 
valid marriage.’ In the footnote he then states: ‘Ayrinhac, n. 
121, refers to two decisions of R. (z.e., Rota) and states that these 
hold for impotence. But in fact no mention is made in them of 
impotence derivable from vasectomy.’ 

“Dr. Wanenmacher here refers to ‘Marriage Legislation,’ re- 
vised and enlarged by the Rev. J. P. Lydon; D.D. Our author is 
incorrect when he asserts that the Rotal decisions to which Dr. 
Lydon appeals in support of his opinion make no mention of im- 
potence resulting from vasectomy. The Rotal decision of June 
14, 1923 lays down the following principle: ‘Quod si....’”’ 

Now, the two Decisions referred to in Ayrinhac-Lydon and 
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mentioned by the author are the Decisions of July 4, 1918, and 
July 29, 1920 (see Ayrinhac-Lydon, n. 121, p. 129). The De- 
cision of June 14, 1923, cited by the reviewer (and discussed 
further above), is not at all mentioned by the author nor by 
Ayrinhac-Lydon, and it is not an appellate Decision from either 
of the two mentioned; it is extraneous; it is slipped into the re- 
view as though it were one of the Decisions mentioned by Lydon 
and animadverted to by the author; it is a straw man set up by 
the reviewer so as to be able to knock it down; and upon this 
manufactured, trumped-up premise the reviewer seeks to convict 
the author of having misinterpreted the Decisions to which 
Ayrinhac-Lydon and the author referred. 

How can one avoid the thought that this part of the Review was 
written without the cited passages having been even read and 
compared, not to say considered? 








Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Application of Penalties 
Automatic Effect of Penalties Latae Sententiae 


A penalty latz sententix, whether medicinal or vindicative, 
automatically binds the offender in both the internal and external 
forum, if he is conscious of his offense. However, before a declara- 
tory sentence has been issued against the offender, he is excused 
from the observance of the penalty, whenever he cannot observe 
it without loss of good reputation, and, subject to the precept 
of Canon 2223, § 4, no one can demand that he shall observe the 
penalty in the external forum, unless the offense is notorious. 
When a declaratory sentence is issued, the penalty has a retro- 
active effect to the moment when the offense was committed 
(Canon 2232). 

The very nature of penalties late sententiz consists in this, 
that the law itself inflicts the penalty. The office of the ecclesi- 
astical Superior or judge is not to inflict the penalty, but to de- 
clare that the fact of willful violation of the law has been proved 
and that consequently the offender has incurred the penalty of 
the law. Canon 2232 decrees that the penalty latz sententiz, be 
it a censure (medicinal penalty) or any other penalty (e.g., 
deprivation of some office, forfeiture of some goods or property, 
so-called vindicative penalties), binds the offender in conscience 
as well as in the public forum from the very moment of the willful 
violation of the law to which a penalty latz sententiz is attached. 

If the violation of the law is notorious (that is to say, publicly 
-known and committed under such circumstances that the offense 
can be neither hidden nor excused), the offender must execute 
on himself the penalty of the law, though the effects of such 
penalty are public and embarrassing. He is not permitted to 
wait for the action of the ecclesiastical Superior in issuing the 


declaratory sentence. 
With the exception of notorious offenses, the law permits the 
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culprit to excuse himself from the observance of the penalty 
late sententiz if by the observance of the penalty he would have 
to defame himself. It is a matter of conscience with the offender 
to bear the effects of the penalty if it can be done without self- 
defamation. Whether it is possible to do so without making 
public one’s own offense, depends on the circumstances in each 
case. As the natural law, the very instinct of human nature, 
tends towards hiding one’s sins from the public, neither Canon 
Law nor civil law obliges the culprit to make a confession of his 
guilt. In fact, Canon 2232 states explicitly that nobody, neither 
Superior nor subject, can demand submission to the penalty in 
the external forum, with the exception of notorious offenses, 
unless the public authority has first instituted the criminal process 
and convicted the offender. 

The sentence in the criminal process merely determines that a 
person is guilty, for the penalty itself is imposed by the law when 
there is question of a penalty Jatz sententizx. Since the penalty 
was incurred at the very moment of the breaking of the law, the 
penalty takes effect from that moment though the sentence was 
pronounced many months after the commission of the offense. 
This is important in penalties which decree forfeiture of salaries, 
incapacity for offices, etc. Canon 2223, § 4, states that it is, asa 
rule, left to the discretion of the Superior to declare a penalty 
late sententiz; but he must issue the declaratory sentence, if an 
interested party demands it, or if the public welfare requires it. 


Manner of Inflicting Penalties Ferendae Sententiae 


No penalty can be inflicted unless it is proved with certainty 
that the offense has been committed, and that prosecution is 
not barred by legitimate prescription. Though this be certain, 
the penalty of a censure cannot be inflicted unless the delinquent 
has first been rebuked and admonished to recede from his con- 
tumacy in accordance with Canon 2242, § 3, and such time for 
repentance has been given him as the judge or Superior deems 
proper in the particular case. If the delinquent remains obstinate, 
the censure may be inflicted (Canon 2233). 

Canon 2233 deals with the application of penalties ferendz 
sententiz. Before such a penalty can be imposed, the criminal 
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trial must be instituted and the prosecutor must prove that the 
accused is guilty of the willful violation of the penal law and 
that the penalty is not outlawed by prescription. It does not 
suffice to prove that the offender sinned against the law, but the 
specific offense against a specified Canon of the Code must be 
proved against him. Not every possible crime is punished with a 
penalty in Canon Law, but only certain ones specified in the Code 
of Canon Law. Nulla pena sine lege is a recognized principle of 
Canon Law; wherefore, the prosecution must prove that the 
offense committed is punished in law with a penalty (cfr. Canon 
2195). If a law is broken for which the Canons have no sanction 
or penalty, the offender cannot, as a rule, be punished unless he 
has first been admonished under threat of a penalty Jatz or 
ferendz sententiz in case of renewed transgression or perseverance 
in the same trangression. However, in case of scandal given or 
of special gravity of the offense, the Superior can punish his 
subject with some just penalty even without previous threat of 
penalty, as is stated in Canon 2222, § 1. 
The prosecutor in a criminal proceeding has to prove that the 
offense has not been outlawed by lapse of time. Canon 1703 
determines the time within which offenses may be prosecuted. 
Ordinarily the right to prosecute for offenses ceases after three 
years have elapsed since the commission of the wrongful deed. 
If, however, the offense is continued (e.g., by living in con- 
cubinage), prescription of prosecution does not begin until the 
sinful relation is broken (cfr. Canon 1705, § 3). Criminal prosecu- 
tion for personal injuries is barred after one year; prosecution 
for violations of the Sixth and Seventh Commandments of God, 
when they are so-called qualified offenses (7.e., with special 
criminal circumstances mentioned in the law) is barred only 
after five years. Prosecution for crimes of simony and homicide 
is barred only after ten years. Crimes reserved to the Holy 
Office (e.g., absolution of an accomplice in sins of unchastity, 
solicitation to sins of impurity in connection with sacramental 
confession, crimes of heresy, etc.) do not follow the common 
rules of prescription. 
The ecclesiastical censures of excommunication, suspension 
and interdict, which in many Canons of the Code are penalties 
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ferendz sententix, are not to be inflicted on a culprit in the same 
manner as the other penalties ferendz sententiz. In the other 
penalties, as we saw above, it suffices to prove that a person is 
guilty of the willful violation of the law, and that criminal prosecu- 
tion has not been barred by legal prescription. When there is ques- 
tion of inflicting a censure ferendz sententiz, it does not suffice to 
prove those two things. The court or the Superior, after having 
proved the two things against an offender, must admonish him 
to repent and to obey the orders of the court or the Superior, 
warning the culprit that, if he does not obey, the penalty of the 
law will be applied. Canon 2233, § 2, states that it is committed 
to the discretion of the judge or the Superior how much time 
shall be given the offender to declare his willingness to obey. 
Evidently some space of time has to be given the offender, for 
otherwise it would be useless to admonish him to repent. How- 
ever, the offender has had time to reflect during the criminal trial, 
and the additional time to be granted him after the admonition 
is at the discretion of the judge or the Superior. There is no need 
of a second or third admonition. There are cases in the Code of 
Canon Law in which a double admonition with three days’ interval 
between the first and second is required, as is prescribed in the 
process for the dismissal of perpetually professed religious in 
clerical exempt organizations (cfr. Canon 660). 

No admonition is required for the inflicting of a censure ferendz 
sententiz if the ecclesiastical Superior has given his subject a 
particular precept with the threat of a censure. As soon as the 
subject breaks the precept and the Superior has proof of in- 
excusable violation of the precept, the censure may at once be 
pronounced against him (Pontifical Committee, July 14, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 530). 

The fact that one who has broken a law to which a censure 
ferendz sententiz is attached may not be censured until after an 
admonition and repeated infraction of the law or continuance in 
the first violation, does not imply that one can break such laws 
with impunity. There are in the code of Canon Law penal reme- 
dies and penances (Canon 2306-2313) which can be applied by 
the ecclesiastical judge or Superior. 
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Application of Penalties for Several Offenses 


A person who has committed several offenses shall not only be 
punished more severely, but shall also be subjected to surveillance 
or other penal remedy, if in the discretion of the judge the case 
demands it (Canon 2234). 

According to Canon 2208, § 2, a person who has committed 
several offenses either against one and the same law or against 
different laws increases his culpability. Wherefore, Canon 2234 
prescribes that such an offender be punished more severely, and 
that, if the judge deems it advisable, he be placed under 
special supervision and control or be subjected to other penal 
remedies. 

Punishment for Attempted Crime 

Unless they are punished by law as distinct offenses, frustrated 
and attempted offenses may be punished with an appropriate 
penalty in proportion to the gravity of the guilt, subject to the 
provision of Canon 2213 for cases in which all liability for at- 
tempted offenses ceases (Canon 2235). 

A person who attempts to commit an offense but is hindered 
from executing it in spite of the efforts he makes, is nearly as 
guilty as the one who actually accomplishes the violation of the 
law. He who at first attempted to break the law, but then repents 
and stops of his own accord, is entirely excused in the external 
forum if no harm and no scandal was caused by his attempt 
(Canon 2213, § 3). In any case, a person is not liable to the 
penalty of the law so long as he did not break the law, but if 
acts of attempt to break the law are proved against him, he is 
subject to the imposition of penances. If the attempted crime 
is punished with a distinct penalty of law, it is a distinct offense— 
é.g., attempted suicide (Canon 2350, § 2). 


Remission of Penalties 


The remission of a penalty by absolution, when there is ques- 
tion of censures, or by dispensation when there is question of 
vindicative penalties, may be granted only by him who has in- 
flicted the penalty, or by his competent Superior or successor, 
or by him to whom this faculty has been committed. A person 
who can exempt others from the observance of a law, can also 
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remit the penalty attached to the law. A judge who ex officio 
imposes a penalty ordained by a Superior, cannot remit it after 
he has imposed it (Canon 2236). 

Censures are imposed for the purpose of moving the culprit 
to repentance. As soon as the offender shows signs of true sorrow 
and willingness to obey, he is entitled to absolution. It is al- 
together different with the so-called vindicative penalties. They 
are imposed for the expiation of the offense either for a definite 
period of time, or perpetually, or for a time at the discretion of 
the Superior, and these penalties neither cease with the amend- 
ment of the offender, nor does he have a strict right to be re- 
lieved of the penalty because of amendment. The dispensation 
from a vindicative penalty is an act of grace on the part of the 
Superior to which the offender has no right. Wherefore, if the 
dispensation is denied to a repentant subject by his immediate 
Superior, he has no right of appeal to the higher Superior. On 
the contrary, the offender who has incurred a censure has a strict 
right to absolution when he repents and is willing to give satis- 
faction. If his immediate Superior denies a properly disposed 
offender absolution from the censure, he has the right of recourse 
to the higher Superior. 

The rule of Canon 2236 that nobody can grant release from a 
penalty except the Superior who made the penal law or imposed 
the penalty by precept is quite evident; it is part of the hier- 
archical organization of the Church. The Code of Canon Law in 
the various Canons that decree penalties takes care to state 
whether the penalty is reserved to the Holy See, or whether the 
local Ordinary or a confessor may absolve. The rule to be 
deduced from Canon 2236 is that, unless the law authorizes 
some one to absolve from or dispense with penalties, they are 
reserved to the author of the law—the Holy See. An exception 
from the general principle is made in Canon 2245, § 4, concerning 
censures, saying that a censure latz sententiz is not reserved unless 
the reservation is expressly stated in the law or the precept. This 
concession does not extend to vindicative penalties. If a person 
has been punished with a so-called ab homine penalty (:.e., 
imposed by special precept or by condemnatory sentence, cfr. 
Canon 2217, § 1, n. 3), the penalty is reserved to the Superior 
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who inflicted it, his successor in office, or his Superior. In refer- 
ence to the Superior, it may be noticed that suspension or any 
other penalty which the Ordinary has imposed on a priest by 
special precept or by declaratory sentence cannot be lifted by 
anyone else than the Ordinary himself or the Holy See. The 
archbishop or other tribunal of appeal cannot interfere unless 
the case is carried to the tribunal of appeal after sentence in the 
original diocese. 

What is said in § 2 of Canon 2236—namely, that he who has 
the power to exempt persons from the observance of some law 
has also the authority to remit the penalty attached to the law— 
is quite evident under the general principles of law that the greater 
power in some affair includes the lesser. The Ordinary has, there- 
fore, authority to remit the penalty of law in all cases in which 
he has by law or by special concession the right to dispense 
persons from the law. 

Finally, Canon 2236 rules that the judge who in his capacity 
of judge imposes a penalty established by his Superior (Ordinary 
or the Holy See), has no power to remit the penalty. Evidently 
so, for the judge has judicial powers only, and the remission of 
penalties calls for legislative power. 


Faculties of the Ordinary in Penalties of the Common Law 


In public cases the Ordinary may remit the penalties Jatz 
sententiz ordained by the common law except the following: 

(1) cases litigated in court; 

(2) censures reserved to the Apostolic See; 

(3) penalties which incapacitate the offender from obtaining 
benefices, offices, dignities, functions in the Church, or an active 
and passive vote; also penalties which deprive the offender of 
an active and passive vote, or which entail perpetual suspension, 
infamy of law, or deprivation of the right of patronage or of a 
privilege or favor granted by the Apostolic See. 

In occult cases, without prejudice to the concessions of Canons 
2254 and 2290, the Ordinary may either personally or through 
another remit the penalties late sententie ordained by the com- 
mon law, with the exception of the censures reserved to the 
Apostolic See specialissimo or specialt modo (Canon 2237). 
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From the foregoing Canon it can be seen that the faculties of 
the Ordinary to absolve from common law Jatz sententix penal- 
ties in public cases are very limited; in occult cases the power 
conceded to him by the Code is far more extensive. It is im- 
portant to know what is meant by public and occult cases. Canon 
2197 seeks to define the meaning of public, notorious, and occult 
offenses. Publicity depends on facts and circumstances. Since 
they vary in every case of an offense, it is impossible to give one 
general rule that is applicable to all cases. In a general way it 
may be said that the number of people who witnessed the offense 
and the number of inhabitants of the place where the offense was 
committed should be considered in deciding whether an offense 
is public or occult. Many canonists maintain that at least six 
persons in a small town or community must know of the offense 
before we can call it publicly known. However, much depends 
on the character of the persons who witnessed the offense and on 
the circumstances under which it was committed before we can 
decide whether the offense will remain occult. The Code of 
Canon Law (Canon 2197, n. 1) calls an offense public either when 
it actually has been made known to a crowd of people (divulgatum), 
or when circumstances are such that one can reasonably judge 
that the offense easily may and must become public. It seems 
that the Code interprets the term “‘public’’ in the popular sense 
of the term, as a thing generally known in the respective com- 
munity—or, if not yet actually noised around, an act done 
under such circumstances that it is practically impossible to keep 
it secret. To constitute public knowledge of an offense, it is 
required that not only the infraction of the law is generally known, 
but also the person who did the wrongful deed is known, as must 
be concluded from Canon 2197, n. 4. According to Canon 1933, 
§ 1, the criminal courts of the Church have jurisdiction over 
public offenses only. To institute criminal procedure against an 
offender, it does not suffice that there are two or three eye- 
witnesses who can prove the offense. If the case is occult, the 
criminal court has no jurisdiction. If the offender is nevertheless 
summoned to court, he has the right to object to the prosecution 
because his offense is not public. The court must then rule on 
the point. If the court overrules the objection and attempts to 
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try the case, the offender has the right to appeal to the court of 
higher instance against the ruling (cfr. Canon 1610). 

The Ordinary (that is to say, all who come under that term 
as defined in Canon 198) can remit the penalties latz sententiz 
of the common law with the exceptions mentioned above. If 
the case is really public in the sense explained in the preceding 
paragraph, his faculties are very much limited. Canonists dis- 
cuss the question whether the Ordinary can delegate the power 
to absolve or dispense from the penalties Jatz sententiz in public 
cases. Some commentators say he can give the delegation, be- 
cause faculties given by law are ordinary powers and can therefore 
be delegated. Other commentators on the Code are of the opinion 
that the faculties cannot be delegated, because § 2 of Canon 
2237 explicitly states that the faculties of the Ordinaries in 
occult cases can be delegated, whereas the same Canon in § 1 
speaking of public cases is silent on delegation. In practical life 
the controversy is not of importance, because the faculties of 
Ordinaries to remit penalties of the common law in public cases 
are very much restricted, and the few cases in which the Ordinaries 
can act are easily taken care of by them or their vicars general. 


Powers of the Ordinaries to Remit Penalties in Occult Cases 


In occult cases Canon 2237, § 2, empowers the Ordinaries in 
person or through others to remit the penalties latz sententiz 
of the common law, with the exception of the censures reserved 
to the Apostolic See specialissimo or specialimodo. There are not 
many censures which are reserved to the Apostolic See in a most 
special or in a special manner, and from all other censures and 
various kinds of penalties datz sententiz the Ordinaries can absolve 
or dispense a person, and they can communicate the same faculty 
even habitually to the confessors in their dioceses. This generous 
concession to the Ordinaries makes it possible for them to facilitate 
‘the work of the priests in the reconciliation of penitents. What 
faculties the individual Ordinaries have granted to priests exer- 
cising the diocesan faculties must be learned from the respective 
diocesan statutes or from the printed formulas of diocesan faculties 
issued to confessors in many dioceses. 
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Remission of Penalties Extorted by Force or Fear 


The remission of penalties extorted by violence or grave fear is 
automatically invalid (Canon 2238). 

The rule of the foregoing Canon is derived from the Law of the 
Decretals (Liber Sextus, c. unic., De tis que vi metusque causa 
fiunt, lib. I, tit. 20). Remission of a penalty is not to be granted 
unless the person is repentant and is willing to do what the law 
and the ecclesiastical authorities demand from an offender. It 
is evident that a person who tries through violence or threats 
to induce the ecclesiastical Superior or his delegate to free him 
from ecclesiastical penalties, is not properly disposed to obtain 
the pardon. Canon 2238 says nothing about justified threats 
by which one may try to get release from a penalty. It may 
happen that a subject is convinced that his immediate ecclesias- 
tical Superior is unduly prejudiced against him, and refuses or 
delays to grant remission of a penalty because of such prejudice. 
Now, if such a person should threaten the immediate Superior to 
denounce him to the higher authorities, is remission granted 
under pressure valid? For, the sake of argument, it is assumed 
that the subject is justified in making the threat, and the question 
is whether any extortion of the remission of a penalty by justified 
(or even unjustified) threat is valid. The commentators of the 
Code are divided. It seems more reasonable to say that justified 
threats under which remission of a penalty is granted do not 
make the pardon invalid. 


Manner of Remitting Penalties 


A penalty may be validly remitted whether the offender be 
present or absent. The remission can be either absolute or con- 
ditional, and in the external forum or in the internal only. 
Though a penalty may be remitted orally, it is proper that its 
remission should be given in writing, if it has been imposed by 
a written instrument (Canon 2239). 

These rules have reference to the remission of penalties in 
the external forum when they speak of pardoning a present or 
absent offender, or of inflicting a penalty by written instrument 
and giving remission of the penalty in writing. Confessors have 
jurisdiction in the internal forum only, and the faculties they 
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have from the Ordinary to absolve from canonical penalties are 
given them for the internal forum. The absolution from some 
censure given by a priest who has jurisdiction in the internal 
forum only is valid in that forum only. If, therefore, the matter 
becomes public and the Ordinary summons the offender to answer 
for his infraction of the law, the fact that he has been absolved 
in the internal forum is no bar to prosecution for the offense in 
the external forum. If the absolving priest has faculty to remit 
penalties in the external forum, the remission of the penalty is 
good for both the external and the internal forum (cfr. Canon 202). 


Prescription of Penal Action 


In reference to the prescription of penal actions, the law of 
Canon 1703 is to be observed (Canon 2240). 

The law on the prescription of prosecution for offenses has been 
explained before in this REviEw. Criminal prosecution deals 
mostly with penalties ferendz sententiz. There is a short process 
for the declaration of penalties latz sententiezy. Both processes 
are barred by the lapse of time (three years for most of the 
offenses). 











Professional Leadership in the School 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The principal and the teachers in the modern school must have 
a professional library. Do we place undue emphasis upon the 
need of such a professional library in the convent home of Religi- 
ous teachers? The Mother Superior, solicitious always for the 
development of the religious life, will see to it that every local 
library contains a wealth of spiritual books. The community 
supervisor and the Sister principal will seek to supply current 
educational literature. But in the last analysis the sufficiency 
of the convent library must depend upon the pastor’s appreciation 
of the need. 

The pastor alone can supply the funds necessary for this pre- 
requisite of teaching efficiency in his school. Yet, many a pastor 
who begrudges nothing that may contribute to the human com- 
fort of his devoted band of teachers, will look askance at every 
requisition for professional literature. The convent library is 
allowed to become an omnium gatherum, a catch-as-catch-can 
collection of books. The conglomerate accretions do not merit 
the title of a library. Poor resources in the convent library are 
reflected in the reluctance of Religious teachers to write a paper 
on any educational subject in which they have not had long 
experience. 

The parish school system offers a mechanism for the building 
of a very effective professional library. Specific teacher-training 
gives every teacher special proficiency in a given subject-field. 
Many teachers become, by natural gift or by choice, specialists 
in a single subject. These teachers know their subject or their 
field, and are nominally acquainted with the literature that bears 
upon it. But alas! they learn of new books only through book 
reviews. Lack of funds impoverishes the convent library. 

Teachers keep principals informed on the current contributions 
to their respective fields. Through conference with principals 
the community supervisor acts as a clearing house for this very 


valuable information. We suggest, therefore, that the board of 
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community supervisors select a list of professional books of fairly 
recent date, and advocate the purchase of these titles for every 
convent library. The total expenditure is not large. The sum of 
$200 will establish a very respectable educational library, and a 
maintenance fund of $50 annually will keep the library up to 
date. Great care must be exercised in the choice of books. 
Facile funds often lead to foolish purchases. The mechanism we 
have outlined, with purchase only after recommendation by the 
board of supervisors, provides for a wise choice of books. 

A practical plan of library development places a mighty in- 
strument in the hands of the principal. Where the facilities are 
adequate, she can plan and hold conferences of teachers for the 
discussion of live topics in the educational field. Teachers will 
profit by preparation of papers in their own subject fields. Even 
the writing of the digest of a good book enlarges one professionally. 
Reading maketh a full man, says the philosopher, and the good 
teacher is one who is full of his subject. These conferences will 
help the beginning teachers, the teachers in difficulty, and will 
stimulate the professional growth of all teachers. 

There is no dearth of topics for a live body of teachers. The 
principal can select some large topic for general study and dis- 
cussion over a semester or a year. There is great interest at 
present in new type tests and testing procedures. Individual 
instruction is another live topic to be discussed with common 
profit. The increased use of public libraries gives importance to 
the recreational reading interests of children. Diagnostic pro- 
cedures, with their sequel of corrective and remedial teaching, 
appeal to all teachers. The comprehensive study of a current 
educational book may occupy several months. Books of this 
nature are mastered only through comparison with other books 
on the same subject. The pastor can do his teachers no finer 
service than to keep their library up to date. 

_ Active participation in teachers’ conferences, through the prepa- 
ration of a formal paper, may be too large a burden for teachers 
who attend in-service training courses. They may be present as 
auditors only, ready to take part in the informal discussion that 
properly follows the reading of any formal paper. Graduate 
teachers will stagnate professionally when they cease to grow 
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professionally. They should esteem it a privilege to contribute 
to the development of the younger teachers who are members of 
the same religious family. The complaint is made that the 
burden is too great, even for the graduate teachers engaged in 
daily teaching. Perhaps this complaint flows from a mistaken 
conception of the scope of a conference paper. 

Rarely should such a paper attempt to cover the whole field 
of the subject. We have heard papers and witnessed demon- 
strations that attempted to consider every phase of the subject 
assigned. It were better to present a few specific problems com- 
monly arising in the experience of every teacher, and try to give 
a solution of these only. Thus, the paper on primary reading 
cannot cover the whole field—enough material for a course of 
several semesters—but it can suggest a few problems and essay 
to give an answer to these. The informal discussion that follows 
such a paper is often more thought-provoking than the long 
paper that exhausts the subject—and the audience. 

May we some day arrive at the point where every principal 
will hold regular teachers’ conferences to which the priests of 
the parish and others interested in education will be invited! It 
is a sign of progress that there are held in many places to-day 
Catholic educational meetings, parochial or sectional, in which 
teaching Sisters read papers on educational matters to audiences 
of the clergy and the laity. It is fitting that our teachers take a 
more active part in meetings of the P. T. A., and discuss, formally 
or informally, school problems with those who have the primary 
right in education, the parents. But these are developments of 
the teacher-conference movement to which we cannot now give 
detailed treatment. 

The good administrator is awake to every opportunity to im- 
prove the teaching performance of the members of her staff. 
Where defects in teaching performance are noted, a demonstra- 
tion may make the necessary correction. The parish principal 
will give a demonstration of effective teaching in those subjects 
in which she is qualified. In other instances she may call on the 
community supervisor to give a demonstration. But it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that either the principal or the supervisor 
is prepared to teach all subjects well. These administrators 
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may be skilled in the teaching of one or possibly two subjects. 
Their knowledge of general educational principles and their com- 
prehensive grasp of correct methods qualifies them to pass 
judgment upon the effectiveness of teaching performance. 

Where a situation calls for a demonstration in a field in which 
they are not qualified to teach, the principal and the supervisor 
will call upon an expert teacher to give the demonstration. The 
modern plan of a demonstration school with a staff of superior 
teachers to which teachers may be taken for expert demonstra- 
tion work is not often feasible in the parish school system. The 
demonstration school idea is often employed for teachers in 
training by assigning a corps of superior teachers to a parish 
school in the vicinity of the teacher-training institution. 

The practical problem that frequently confronts the principal 
has to do with the teacher whose instructional procedures or 
classroom techniques seem faulty. Often the condition is called 
to her attention by the pastor’s remark that Sister X does not 
teach spelling so effectively as Sister M in the adjoining room. 
The principal’s own observation may result in like findings. It 
is a simple matter to have Sister X witness the correct procedure 
in an actual classroom situation. When the principal knows that 
other teachers can profit from the same concrete demonstration, 
she does well to plan that these teachers may attend the demon- 
stration. These concrete teaching situations are a great advan- 
tage to young inexperienced teachers. Even teachers expert in one 
subject glean fruit from a demonstration of skillful teaching in 
another subject. 

What can be done when one or more teachers are defective in 
teaching a given subject and there is no expert teacher of that 
subject on the staff of the school? Supervisors have found it 
feasible to send an expert teacher of the community for periodic 
demonstrations in schools where need exists for concrete ex- 
- emplification of correct method. A further development of this 
idea is the scheduling of the demonstration for an evening hour 
in the assembly room or parish hall. On these occasions the 
principal extends an invitation to members of the parish and 
especially to parents of the pupils in the experimental class. 


One principal reports such great interest in these “parish” 
demonstrations that she felt constrained to schedule a series of 
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them throughout the school year. Parents came in great num- 
bers and enjoyed the reactions of the pupils in the actual class- 
room situation. The pupils were unembarrassed by their presence, 
rather complimented by the interest of their elders in their daily 
pursuits, and the teachers felt the inspiration of rapt attention 
from a discriminating audience. The pastor came and was 
delighted. He made the audience the nucleus of a parish P. T. A., 
and asked the principal to continue the demonstrations as a 
regular part of the monthly program. Modern methods in many 
subjects, especially in primary reading and in geography, were 
a revelation to many who had not been inside a school for two 
decades or more. 

Thus, though the demonstration school is hardly possible in 
the structure of the parish school system, various telling forms of 
demonstration fill the gap. The Sister principal tries in a variety 
of ways to give concreteness to the improvement of classroom 
work, to help the inexperienced teacher translate laboriously 
mastered theory into effective classroom practice. Professional 
reading is a source of sound theory and information, but the 
concrete demonstration is a source of teaching power. Where 
no better expedient offers, the principal makes use of the regular 
classes in her own school. 

If neither the principal nor any teacher of the school is capable 
of the desired demonstration, the community supervisor will 
send a capable teacher to the school or, better, summon all the 
teachers in need of the demonstration to a central point where the 
skilled teacher can present the model lesson to the entire group. 
Each teacher attending must have a clear idea of the outcomes 
desired, must know what to look for, and be prepared to discuss 
with the model teacher and her principal the significant features 
of the work observed. This discussion will avoid the evil of 
slavish imitation of the original and lead the student teacher to 
a proper integration of practice and theory. 

In her contact with the new or beginning teacher, the principal 
must not rest content with observation sufficient to rate teaching 
performance. After the training of the novitiate the Religious 
teacher comes to her work in the parish school with the proper 
mental set towards her profession and her work. She stands in 
need of guidance and encouragement. Ideally, the principal as 
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the local Religious Superior has charge of both the religious and 
the professional development of the new teacher. Failure in 
either mission connotes a certain measure of failure in the other. 
The principal will allow no lack of sympathy or forbearance to 
crush the spirit and the zeal of the young teacher to give herself 
to the service of Christ in His little ones. She prunes away the 
overgrowth and nourishes the tender plant in the garden of the 
religious life. She corrects kindly in a manner that wins a willing 
compliance with her every word. If the beginner fails to note or 
to remember, she counsels her again and again patiently. It is 
this tireless follow-up that not only makes the child of Adam a 
bride of Christ, but converts a raw recruit into a skilled teacher. 

The beginning teacher needs to plan carefully. We have seen 
previously that doctors disagree in regard to planning. Detailed 
written plans may not be necessary to the veteran teacher, but 
to the beginner the carefully prepared plan is a distinct asset. 
She learns to budget her time and adhere closely to time schedules. 
The written plan may also be used as a progress record, each phase 
of the topic or unit being checked off as it is mastered. Reavis 
sums up his discussion of planning by saying that it is perhaps 
advisable that the principal require definite plans in writing from 
those who are inexperienced or who otherwise, in her judgment, 
would profit by the practice. The written plan furnishes the 
principal with an invaluable medium of guidance in the case of 
the young teacher. Many factors favor the policy of the written 
plan generally. Certainly, in the case of the beginning teacher 
it seems indispensable. 

Are we wrong in assuming that the principal can help the new 
teacher in the difficult tasks of discipline and control by appealing 
to the sense of honor of the pupils in a parish school? Frequent 
visits of the principal to the classroom may produce the same 
effect without any direct appeal. Kindly vigilance and counsel 
will guard the novice against undesirable teacher traits such as 
a loud voice and a querulous manner. Early good habits in class 
management are an asset to every beginner. The principal has 
a large responsibility in this matter, and in the procedures and 
attitudes that quickly become a second nature to the new teacher. 
Under prudent guidance the beginner develops a splendid attitude 
of coédperation with other teachers and with the pastor and all 
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authorities, an attitude of deference to parents whose delegate 
she is in the education of their children, and finally that thoroughly 
professional attitude towards her work, ever seeking to progress 
and sparing no effort to achieve perfection. 

The Mother Superior wisely entrusts beginning teachers to the 
careful vigilance of a free principal. The beginner needs super- 
vision, and cannot adjust herself properly to the task of teaching 
without it. Only experienced teachers should be sent to those 
small schools that do not have a free principal. We have heard 
pastors complain about the large proportion of veteran teachers 
assigned to their schools, but we have heard no stricture upon 
zealous youth under the guidance of prudent experience. The 
pastor rather welcomes the infiltration of youthful zeal. 

It is unavoidable in the conduct of even the small school that 
substitute teachers be pressed into service from time to time. The 
principal must guide the substitute as carefully as the regular 
teacher. This solicitude is for the good of both teacher and pupils. 
Under no circumstances should the advent of a substitute be 
the signal for high jinks. The principal introduces the substitute 
teacher to the class and makes clear that she has the same au- 
thority as the regular teacher. An appeal to their honor and the 
reputation of their school ensures generous codperation from a 
class that has even elemental training in Christian courtesy. 

A detailed plan book gives the substitute teacher easy place- 
ment in her new task. The principal gives her the daily schedule, 
attendance register, seating plan, and a copy of the printed or 
mimeographed directions on routine matters such as dismissal 
and fire drill, opening and closing prayers, and the flag salute. 
If the substitute is quite inexperienced, a few words of counsel 
on class management and classroom technique may help the 
teacher find herself. The principal will visit the room many times 
during the day, request a brief report of the day’s activities, give 
any helpful criticism that may be suggested, and in short do every- 
thing in her power to integrate the substitute with the teaching 
personnel of the school. Random and repeated substitutions are 
a source of just complaint to pastors and to parents. The princi- 
pal who treats every substitute as a regular teacher and is not 
content to allow her merely to ‘‘keep school,” removes all cause 
for complaint. 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEsT Graf, O.S.B. 


Our Duty towards the Sick and the Dying 


The early Christians were a puzzle for their pagan neighbors: ‘What 
strange people these Christians are! They seem ever ready to die 
(mori expeditum genus)!’ This seeming indifference to what is man’s 
most cherished possession astonished the pagan world even more than 
the faith of the followers of Christ. For us the solution of the mystery 
is not difficult. The next world and its spacious, changeless life were 
infinitely real to those wonderful men and women. In our days, when 
“truths are decayed from among the children of men” (Ps. xi. 1), death 
appears as an unmitigated evil which must be staved off for as long as 
possible, and of which one must not speak in polite society. It may per- 
haps be alluded to in church, but the preacher who does so is voted a 
morbid man and one out to create a sensation. In respect to death a 
strange, unchristian shyness prevails even in Catholic circles. We 
seem so afraid of it that we might at times be suspected of not believing 
in a life beyond the grave. 

Now, death is the climax of life. It is the supremely important event 
in our existence on this planet. Everything works up towards it; a 
climax it must be—not an anti-climax! Now, a climax must be pre- 
pared for—it cannot be improvised. Hence, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should not only prepare ourselves personally for death 
by a holy life, but that we should know what to do when those dear to us 
are nearing the end of their days. These notes deal only with the last- 
named point. We have a duty towards the sick and the dying which to 
shirk would be not charity but cruelty. In these humanitarian days 
there is little danger of negligence as regards tending the sick. Even 
the poorest of the poor do all they can to comfort their sick in their last 
illness. But how often has anyone the courage to warn the sick that 
they are in danger? It is a duty to do all we can to preserve life, for we 
are not the masters of our existence. But when it becomes apparent, 
‘from the very nature of the case, that there can be no cure, Christian 
faith and charity demand that we warn the sick person. All too often 
the priest is not called in time because of the foolish notion that ‘‘the 
patient must not be upset.’ As if experience did not daily give the lie 
to that vain fear! It may be asserted without risk of exaggeration that 
more often than not a moment comes when the sick realize their condi- 
tion. They are not so blind as not to be able to read anxiety in the faces 
of those around them, nor so deaf as not to catch fragments of whispered 
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conversation of which they are the subject. And even if their life has 
not been an intensely religious one, they secretly long for the priest, for 
they realize full well that, while the physician’s bottles and pills and 
hypodermic needles may soothe and deaden pain, only the priest can 
deal with their real self and by his sacred ministrations restore to them 
interior peace or increase it. 

There are occasions when the sick person spontaneously asks for the 
priest. At other times it is necessary to suggest it—especially when it 
is a question of people who have not practised their religion for some 
time, or when one has to do with some of our very poor and ignorant 
Catholics. Here a certain amount of insistence or gentle pressure is in 
order. There are many Catholic surgeons, men who would not be sus- 
pected of morbidity or of a lack of confidence in their professional skill, 
who hold that no one should undergo a major surgical operation without 
receiving the Sacraments; even Extreme Unction is often in order, not 
because the patient is to undergo an operation, but because his sickness 
is so serious that only from a grave operation may either a cure or at 
least an alleviation be expected. It appears that in really Catholic 
hospitals in France this is so general a practice that surgeons in a some- 
what homely but eloquent formula ask the nurse whether the patient 
“has greased his boots’! If the Sister says ‘‘yes,” it means that the 
chaplain has helped the sufferer to prepare himself for the great journey. 

When we realize what is at stake at the moment of death, no doubt 
can remain in our mind as to our duty towards the dying—or, more cor- 
rectly, towards those who, either from sickness or from advanced age 
(which is an illness in itself), cannot be expected to live long. Let us 
have the courage of our convictions, and, guided by Christian faith and 
hope, let us show true charity towards those near and dear to us by 
warning them in good time, mingling gentleness with earnestness, as 
Isaias of old warned the holy king, Ezechias: ‘Take order with thy 
house”’ (Is., xxxviii. 1). However, we need not necessarily quote the 
rest of the verse to the sick person, for, as experience daily shows, the 
reception of the Last Sacraments frequently brings about a betterment 
in the sufferer’s condition and at times even a return to health. These 
thoughts are suggested by and partly based on an admirable paper by a 
first-rate French surgeon, Dr. Pierre Barbet, who is also a magnificent 
Christian (cfr. the March 5 issue of Etudes, the splendid bi-monthly 
Review of the French Jesuits). 


Frequent Confession 


The happily increasing practice of frequent and even daily Com- © 
munion has thrown an additional burden on the pastoral clergy, for it 
is precisely the frequent communicant who also presents himself—and 
especially herself—most often at the confessional. We all know that 
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Penance was instituted as a remedy against mortal sin. True, venial 
sin is likewise matter for accusation, but any supernatural act (such as 
hearing Mass or the use of a sacramental) has power to make good what- 
ever loss our venial sins entail. Yet, the faithful have a feeling that 
these things are not enough. They want to accuse these sins, and, 
thank God, the overwhelming majority of our good people have hardly 
anything else to confess at any time. There have always been people 
who, on the plea of reverence for the Sacrament of Penance, have sought 
to discourage this practice, and they exist to-day. It is not to be denied 
that there may be a real danger of routine—especially in the case of 
children who, particularly in places where (say) a whole school ‘‘goes to 
confession,” simply tumble in and out of the confessional. Perhaps 
some of us priests have not a little to answer for by reason of our conduct. 
Not unnaturally we want to get through quickly. There is a great 
sameness about children’s confessions, and they are often more tiring 
than those of adults, for we have to make it for them by eliciting answers 
from them. 

The question of reverence, however, or that of the primitive dignity of the 
Sacrament, is hardly a practical one. As regards Religious, seminaries, 
etc., the matter is clinched by Canon Law (cfr. Canons 595, § 1, n. 3, 
1367, n. 2, etc.), and by the common teaching of theologians and spirit- 
ual writers. The Church is not an archeological society but a living, 
growing, expanding organism. Hence, we of to-day best know the mind 
of Christ by listening to the Church of our own time and living the life 
she teaches us. If confession was infrequent in the early centuries or 
confined to the accusation of grave sins, it is certain that for many 
centuries frequent confession of venial sins, or even of past sins that have 
been repeatedly absolved, is a holy practice which is not only tolerated, 
but which, on the contrary, is greatly encouraged by the Church and 
even positively enforced in the case of some of her children. In the 
ceremonial washing of the Apostles’ feet by Our Lord all commentators 
have seen a symbolic gesture pointing to the perfect purity required 
from those who are about to receive the Eucharist (qui lotus est non in- 
diget nisi ut pedes lavet). In Palestine such a necessity would arise fre- 
quently. Spiritually we have frequent need of cleansing, since even the 
just man falls seven times a day. 

Under proper safeguard frequent confession is a most powerful means 
of sanctification. It increases grace; and, as St. Thomas points out, 
since there is something inherently humiliating in the avowal of sin, even 
though here and now we may not experience a special sense of shame, the 
penalty due to our sins is also remitted either in full or in part; not to 
speak here of the sacramental penance which produces this effect neces- 
sarily, as part of the efficaciousness of the Sacrament—so much so that 
it is no exaggeration to say that by frequent confession we may greatly 
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shorten our Purgatory, and even escape it altogether: ‘‘Quanto aliquis 
de eisdem peccatis confitetur tanto magis poena minuitur’”’ (Suppl.,Q. x, 
art. 9, ad 2). The sacramental penance may seem a very small thing; 
it is essentially based on the doctirne of substitution and vicarious satis- 
faction, both of which are possibilities resulting from our being mem- 
bers of one another through our incorporation in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Whatever the Sacramental Penance may be, if we perform it 
with reasonable faith and devotion, it cannot be frustrated of its effect— 
that is, some remission of what we owe to divine justice is surely granted, 
and, if our faith and desire be only lively enough, the whole of our debt 
may well be cancelled in view of the infinite satisfaction of Christ and 
His Saints (cfr. Liturgisches Leben, January, 1936). 


Extreme Unction 


The Civilta Cattolica of March 21 deals trenchantly with a suggestion 
which is frequently made, namely, that instead of the somewhat alarm- 
ing name of Extreme Unction we should adopt that of ‘“‘Sacrament of the 
Sick.”” There is no denying that the expression “Last Sacraments” 
terrifies many people. They seem to think that to receive them is 
synonymous with a sentence of death: at least, Extreme Unction all too 
often creates such a frame of mind. Perhaps many priests feel that a 
change of name might be of advantage. Personally, I have often 
spoken and written in that sense, so that the strong opposition of the 
learned Review to any alteration came rather as a bad blow. A dis- 
tinguished Italian scholar who died last December, said to the priest who 
anointed him: ‘You priests should not call this last Sacrament by a 
name that alarms, but by the more reassuring one of Sacrament of the 
Sick.”” However, in all her dogmatic definitions at Trent, the Church 
invariably uses the traditional appellation and justifies it by declaring 
that from its very nature it is given to those who are in danger of death, 
for Our Lord instituted it ‘‘as a special and most powerful succor in the 
last hours of life.’’ There is no likelihood of the Church altering her 
language, nor is there any need for a change, so long as we take care to 
insist on the all-important fact that Extreme Unction should be asked 
for and administered in good time, for all too frequently the secondary 
effect of the Sacrament is frustrated because the sick person is so far 
gone that only a miracle could produce the ‘‘comfort” promised by St. 
James. This secondary effect is a well-attested phenomenon. The 
writer of the article in the Civilid mentions three well-known Italian 
physicians who always insisted on their patients being anointed when 
all else proved unavailing. Not that they believed in the Sacrament— 
they looked on it as an ancient Hebrew remedy !—but they were aware 
of the extraordinarily beneficent effect it produced. The late Professor 
Fedeli, of the University of Pisa, declared that during all the long years 
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of his medical practice he had always requested the priests to adminis- 
ter this Sacrament, and he assured his hearers that, as a consequence, 
the most serious cases were either cured or relieved; and if nothing else 
happened, from being agitated in mind, the sick became calm and se- 
rene; and he added that if anyone acts otherwise he acts cruelly. 


Brevities 


The unborn child’s right to live presents us with one of the most poign- 
ant moral problems. In its issue of March 12, the admirable French 
Clerical Review, L’Ami du Clergé, reviews the whole question with 
great lucidity. Someone had asked whether it is never lawful to de- 
stroy an unborn child; is not an abnormal foetus an unjust aggressor 
against the mother? And an aggressor of that kind may surely be re- 
sisted by every means available. ‘“‘No,’’ says Vermeersh, “‘for the 
growth of the foetus, even if it became a danger for the mother, does not 
violate any of the latter’s rights.’”’ It follows that any form of direct 
abortion is simply muider. Difficulties begin when a Christian physi- 
cian is in presence of an ectopic or extra-uterine foetus. As priests we 
are often consulted by conscientious physicians; we should be ready to 
state the essential principles that govern conduct in an emergency of this 
kind. These are briefly but adequately summed up in the above-men- 
tioned issue of the Amz. 

An editor’s lot in a Totalitarian State is an unenviable one at any 
time, but in Germany the difficulties are such that a once flourishing 
Catholic press is almost non-existent. The international Exposition of 
the Catholic Press in Rome promises to be a wonderful display of what is 
done in that field all the world over. Every country will be repre- 
sented except Russia and Germany—Germany that at one time had a 
Catholic press of which any country might well have been proud! The 
editors of what papers and reviews there still are have a most anxious 
time. Thus, in November last year the great organ of the German 
Jesuits—Stimmen der Zeit—drew on itself the anger of the Nazi authori- 
ties, and in consequence thereof the Review was not allowed to appear 
for a period of four months. It is a pleasure to greet the reappearance 
of this splendid publication. The April issue has, as usual, a devotional 
article by Father Lippert. The other articles make good reading, but 
there are signs of nervousness; great care is obviously being taken with 
a view to escaping a possible suppression! It makes one’s blood boil to 
see the freedom—the license—enjoyed by the obscurest scribe (who may 
safely fling mud at the Church and at all revealed religion) or the pseudo- 
scientists (who merely make Germany ridiculous), whilst men of learn- 
ing, piety as well as genuine patriotism are gagged in the most brutal 
fashion. 

In the January issue I drew attention to an article in the Revue Litur- 
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gique et Monastique of Maredsous dealing with the ancient Benedictine 
devotion to the altars of our churches. The Spring (or Lent) number 
of the same Review continues the study of this interesting topic. It is 
touching to read that on the last night of his life St. Thomas a Becket 
rose early and heard Mass, after which, according to his custom, he 
prayed before every altar of the great church, recommending himself to 
the Saints to whom these altars were dedicated. The Dominicans also 
adopted the devotion, but in their case it soon yielded place to the rap- 
idly growing custom of visiting, and praying before, the high altar on or 
above which the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. 

Four hundred years ago Luis Molina saw the light of day. In view of 
the centenary, Gregorianum (first fascicle of 1936) gives us the text of a 
hitherto unpublished paper by Suarez, addressed to one Juan de Ziifiiga, 
a member of the General Council of the Inquisition, in which the famous 
divine gives a general survey of the controversy with which Molina’s 
name is for ever associated. The paper is in Spanish. In this paper 
Suarez, whose name is sometimes spelled Juarez, reveals himself as the 
godly, upright man we know him to have been, and we also get a vivid 
picture of the excitement to which these questions had given rise. 

The March 25 issue of La Vie Intellectuelle has two papers on Russia 
which deserve attention: one on ‘philosophic thought” in Russia (it 
seems a particularly sardonic bit of humor to speak of philosophic 
thought in that world!), and a second article giving a survey of scientific 
studies and higher education in the U.R.S.S. 








Answers to Questions 


Printing of Books and Pamphlets as Manuscripts without 
Ecclesiastical Approbation 


Question: In the “Enchiridion Iuris Canonici’’ of Dr. Stephan Sipos, 
n. 166, page 711, an explanation is given of the word ‘“‘editis’’ of Canon 
1384, § 2. He writes: ‘Sed omnia hec scripta edita esse debent, i.e., 
publici iuris facta, ita ut omnibus exhibeantur; ideo manuscripta, scripta 
machina confecta, vel typis impressa, sed ut manuscripia in usum pau- 
corum et in paucis exemplaribus, scripta lithographice impressa pariter 
in usum paucorum confecta non afficiuntur legibus sequentibus.” 

May one infer from this opinion that it is lawful to print as manu- 
script without ecclesiastical approbation books and pamphlets of prayers, 
devotions and Christian Doctrine which are intended for all the members 
of a religious community? What about textbooks on religion not pub- 
lished for sale but merely for the use of some Religious Order or Con- 
gregation? What does Dr. Sipos mean when he says that they are 
printed for the use of a few people? It is quite evident that some false 
doctrine or some silly devotion could easily spread through a whole 
community before coming to the attention of the Ordinary, if books and 
pamphlets on religion can be printed and circulated in a community 
without ecclesiastical approbation. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Many commentators on the Code stress the point that 
publication means that the book or pamphlet or other writing 
should be exposed for public sale, and be obtainable by all who 
want to buy the book. The Code itself does not give an explana- 
tion of what is meant by the phrases “‘editis scriptis,’’ “‘ne edan- 
tur.” The spiritual harm which the Church aims at preventing 
cannot effectively be averted by the law if it means to forbid 
the circulation of books and pamphlets and other papers only 
when they are exposed to public sale. Many books and other 
writings are widely distributed entirely gratis, and the manner of 
distribution is not by a public offer but by mail, messenger, pro- 
moters, etc. In this manner thousands of copies of books, pam- 
phlets or papers could be circulated without infringing the law 
if the law requires previous ecclesiastical approval only when the 
work is offered for general circulation and made accessible to all. 
The fact that one puts on the title page “for private circulation 


only,” or “‘pro manuscripto,’’ should not entitle one to print 
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whatever one pleases without ecclesiastical approval, and spread 
it far and wide in quiet ways. If publication does not mean to 
spread literature among a considerable number of people, which 
may be a fairly limited number in professional books that the 
general public is not interested in, then the law on the previous 
censureship of books and other writings does not accomplish its 
purpose. 

Concerning a book or pamphlet on religious matters to be used 
exclusively by some Religious Order or Congregation, we have not 
found an expression of opinion by the commentators whom we 
consulted (a few out of the great number). It does not seem 
probable that the Church would permit publication to that extent 
without ecclesiastical approval. A public body or organization 
of the Church should be protected by the law of ecclesiastical 
censorship. In diocesan Religious Congregations the Rule and 
Constitutions are approved and published for the organization 
under the authority of the Ordinary of the diocese. The same 
should be said concerning books of custom, directories, manuals of 
prayers and devotions, because the bishop is the religious Superior 
of those Congregations, and without him nothing should be done 
that affects the entire community. A Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Religious of March 29, 1919 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XI, 239), demanded that all Sisterhoods approved by the Holy See 
submit for the inspection and correction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious all books of customs, practices and devotions 
proper to the Congregation or Society, and the same is to be done 
when diocesan Congregations ask for the Roman approval. 


Enlarging of Consecrated Cemeteries.—Concerning the 
Prayers in the Rite of Extreme Unction 


Question: When a consecrated cemetery has been enlarged, must the 
new portion be consecrated? 

In the prayers after anointing the senses, must the words ‘‘famulum 
tuum” and other masculine forms be changed to the feminine form for 
women. In some prayers the feminine form is given in brackets as a 
reminder. In these it is not, and there is no reference. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There are no special rules for cemeteries in so far as 
the loss of consecration and blessing is concerned, but the rules 
for the execration of churches are applied to cemeteries. Now, 
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it is certain that a church does not lose its blessing or consecration 
upon enlargement, provided the old part is larger than the addition. 
When the remodelling has been completed, the new part is con- 
sidered blessed, because it has become one with the blessed or 
consecrated edifice. In like manner, when a piece of land ad- 
joining the blessed or consecrated cemetery is acquired by the 
Church and joined to the cemetery, the whole tract of land is 
considered blessed or consecrated provided the added piece of 
land is smaller than the old cemetery. If it is as large or larger 
than the old cemetery, it should be blessed with the cemetery 
blessing. The consecration and the blessing of churches and 
cemeteries are reserved to the Ordinary of the diocese. For the 
simple blessing of a cemetery according to the formula of the 
Roman Ritual the Ordinary may delegate a priest (cfr. Canons 
1155 and 1156). Though major Superiors of exempt Religious 
organizations may bless their churches and cemeteries, they can- 
not do so without the consent of the local Ordinary (Canon 1157). 

The Roman Ritual (Ratisbon, 1926) prints the feminine nouns 
and endings in all the prayers of Extreme Unction. The same is 
done by the new Baltimore Ritual (John Murphy Co., 1930). 
Former editions of the Baltimore Ritual (we have one of 1907) 
did not print the feminine words and endings, but there was a 
note in the beginning of the Ritual before the prayers and cere- 
monies of Baptism start. The note reads: ‘‘The words or 
syllables in Italics indicate the change to be made according to the 
sex or number.” 


Marriage Ceremonies.—Nature of Indulgences.—Sanctus 
Candle 


Question: Our parish study clubs are using as textbook “‘The Visible 
Church’”’ (fifth edition, revised), by Rt. Rev. John F. Sullivan, D.D. 
On page 72 the author states that married couples are to recite the Our 
Father in their own language, while the priest recites it in Latin during 
the marriage ceremony. Our Ritual does not require this. Why does 
the author mention it? 

On page 262 of the same book the author defines an indulgence as 
“the remission in whole or in part of the temporal punishment due to 
sin after sacramental absolution.’”” Why does the author say: ‘after 
sacramental absolution’? Venial sin may be forgiven otherwise than 
through sacramental absolution, yet surely the punishment due to these 
forgiven venial sins could be remitted by means of indulgences. 
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Again, on page 112 the author states: ‘‘It is customary to have another 
candle on the credence table which is lighted at the Sanctus and ex- 
tinguished after the Priest’s Communion.” Is this customary in the 
United States? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: It is generally said that no book is perfect. Minor 
inaccuracies are, humanly speaking, bound to enter into almost 
every work of man when such work covers a great many points. 
The Our Father occurs in the final prayers after expression of 
consent and the blessing of the ring. Neither the Roman nor 
the Baltimore Ritual directs the married couple to recite the Our 
Father. Possibly there is such a rubric in some of the European 
rituals. 

An indulgence is the remission of penalties due to sins which 
have already been forgiven as to their guilt. It is immaterial by 
what means the guilt of mortal or venial sins has been forgiven— 
sacramental absolution, perfect contrition, attrition in case of 
venial sins. Confession may be required as one of the preliminary 
conditions. When an indulgence is granted under the usual 
conditions (required for plenary indulgences), Confession, Holy 
Communion, visit to a public church or chapel and prayer for the 
intentions of the Supreme Pontiff are meant. As to Confession, 
people who are in the state of grace and receive Holy Communion 
daily or almost daily need not specially confess to obtain the 
indulgence, with the exception of Jubilee Indulgences. If 
people habitually confess twice a month, they need not specially 
make a Confession to gain any plenary indulgence except a 
Jubilee Indulgence. In the formula of general absolution with 
plenary indulgence the ‘‘Rituale Romano-Seraphicum” of the 
Order of Friars Minor (p. 7) reads, after speaking of sins against 
God and the neighbor, ‘“‘ac de quibus iam confessi estis.’’ We 
have not seen any commentary on this formula, but from general 
principles it is certain that it can mean at most confession of 
mortal sins, for one need not confess venial sins and, practically 
speaking, confession of all one’s venial sins is impossible. 

In his ‘“The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described’’ (p. 85), 
Fortescue seems to take it for granted that the third candle 
at the Epistle side is lighted at the Sanctus. He does, however, 
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say in a footnote that, though the Roman Missal calls for the 
third candle in the rubrics preceding the Mass formulas, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites permits the omission of the third 
candle where such omission is the custom. A later declaration 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites said that the local Ordinary 
may demand the use of the third candle, even in places where 
custom had abolished its use notwithstanding the declaration of 
June 9, 1899 (Decreta Authentica, July 29, 1904, n. 4141). 


Prayer for the Intentions of the Holy Father as One of the 
Requirements for Plenary Indulgences 


Question: During this past Lent various priests at different times con- 
ducted the devotion of the Way of the Cross for the congregation, and 
I noticed that some recited five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory at 
the end; others just one Our Father, etc., and still others none at all. 
We got talking about the divergence of such practice, and could not 
agree whether any prayers for the intentions of the Holy Father were 
required for the purpose of gaining the Plenary Indulgence granted for 
this devotion. Will you please explain what the rule is in reference to the 
Way of the Cross, as well as to other devotions for which a Plenary 


Indulgence is granted? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law states that a person who wants 
to gain an indulgence for himself must be in the state of grace at 
least when he performs the last one of the good works prescribed, 
and he must do the good works prescribed at the time and after 
the manner required for the respective indulgence he intends to 
gain (cfr. Canon 925). In order to know what good works are 
required for a particular indulgence, one must consult the Papal 
document that grants the indulgence. The requirements vary 
greatly for the various indulgences. It is not true that the four 
so-called usual conditions (viz., Confession, Holy Communion, 
visit of a public church or oratory, and prayer for the intentions 
of the Holy Father) are required for all plenary indulgences. 
They are required only when a plenary indulgence is granted 
“‘under the usual conditions.” 

Concerning the Way of the Cross, nothing more than a short 
meditation on the sufferings of Christ is required at each Station. 
A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and Relics 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 259) says in its preamble that many doctors 
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contend that one Our Father and Hail Mary at each Station and 
six Our Fathers and Hail Marys at the end of the devotion are 
necessary for gaining the indulgences. The Sacred Congregation 
answers that this is merely a pious custom introduced by some, 
and that it is by no means necessary for the gaining of the indul- 
gences. 

For the recitation of five decades of the Holy Rosary in a church 
or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, a plenary 
indulgence is granted under the condition of receiving the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. No prayer for the 
intentions of the Holy Father is required, and the indulgence 
can be gained as often as the Rosary (five decades) is repeated. 
The plenary indulgence granted to the clergy who recite the 
Divine Office in a place where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved 
is given under the usual conditions; a short vocal prayer for the 
intentions of the Holy Father is therefore required. One Our 
Father, Hail Mary and Glory suffices according to the declaration 
of the Sacred Penitentiary of September 20, 1933 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 446). The conditions for the plenary indulgence 
granted for the Holy Hour (one hour spent in adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament) are Confession, Holy Communion, and 
prayer for the intentions of the Holy Father. 


Distributing Holy Communion Immediately after the Eleva- 
tion at Mass 


Question: This past Easter Sunday with the great throngs of people 
receiving Holy Communion at the early Masses brought about a dis- 
cussion among ourselves of the propriety of our practice of having one 
of the priests start distributing Holy Communion immediately after 
the Elevation. Our Masses are only an hour apart, and that fact makes 
it difficult to finish the Mass before the crowd for the next one arrives. 
Is there any ruling of the Holy See against this practice? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We know from experience assisting in large parishes 
that there is a real difficulty in finishing the Mass in time when 
there are hundreds of people receiving Holy Communion. Augus- 
tine (‘‘Liturgical Law,” p. 319) says: “It has been declared an 
abuse to commence the distribution of Holy Communion im- 
mediately after the Consecration.’”” The Decree he refers to 
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(Decreta Authentica S.R.C., n. 3448) speaks of a different matter, 
namely, that it is an abuse to distribute the newly consecrated 
Hosts from the altar before the Communion of the priest. The 
priest is to be the first to partake of the elements consecrated at 
his Mass, and for that reason the newly consecrated Hosts should 
not be taken from the altar and distributed to others. Apart 
from this, there is no prohibition of the Church to distribute Holy 
Communion any time during the Mass. There is one objection- 
able feature, namely, that the people are distracted by the moving 
crowd of communicants from properly attending to the Mass. 
The Sunday Mass, which is the principal thing, is made to become 
secondary by disturbing proper attention to it through the 
distribution of Holy Communion. The gain is at most five min- 
utes, and one wonders whether for so slight a gain of time it is 
proper to cause all the distractions incident to the moving about 
of a large crowd of people. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Communications from Our Readers 


Dispensations to ‘‘Pauperes’”’ 


Archdiocese of Chicago 
Chancery Office 

719 No. Wabash Ave. 
April 24, 1936 


Reverend Editors: 

In the April issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW one of 
your readers asks concerning the power of the chancery to send out a 
claim to a share of a fee freely offered to a pastor after a dispensation 
has been applied for ‘‘in forma pauperum.’’ Since our diocese happens 
to be one of those that issues such a demand, and since we were not sat- 
isfied with the solution offered by Father Woywod, we are sending in 
our observations to you in the matter. Frankly, it seems difficult to 
understand why there should be any difficulty in this question, espe- 
cially if two points are insisted upon. 

(a) The pastor is not the only one who has a right toa fee. It is true that 
Canon 463, §1, gives the pastor a right to the “‘legitimas prestationes,”’ 
which approved custom or legally authorized taxation in accordance 
with Canon 1507 allows him. But others also have rights in this case. 
The Holy See has a right to the offerings made on the occasion of the 
exercise of delegated power contained generally in the quinquennial 
faculties, as Father Woywod pointed out in his article and as the Holy 
See has insisted upon in declaring an obligation in conscience to restitu- 
tion for all those who deceive the Holy See concerning their financial 
condition (cfr. Cappello, ‘De Matrimonio’’; also Sacred Penitentiary, 
December 1, 1852). 

The bishop of the diocese has the same right when he dispenses either 
by ordinary power in the case of banns, etc., or by delegated power in 
the majority of other cases where he dispenses. This right of the bishop 
the Holy See emphasizes in the very faculties she sends the bishop, de- 
claring how much the bishop is entitled to demand under the title of 
necessary expenses. Canon Law admits the same right, since the same 
word “‘prestatio”’ is used in Canon 1056 referring to the bishop, as is 
used in Canon 463 with reference to the pastor. It might be well to 
remark also that the word employed by the Code in Canon 1056, ‘‘exi- 
gere,’’ supposes the same right in justice on the part of the bishop. 

(b) The second point involves the definition of “‘paupertas.’’ Even 
cold logic would dictate that the same definition of the term be applied 
in dealing with the chancery as when treating with the pastor, especially 
since, as we have already pointed out, the right of the chancery is at least 
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equal to that of the pastor. The chancery is not unappreciative of the 
fact that in some cases the parties requiring a dispensation are unable 
to make an offering. In such a case both the Holy See and the chancery 
are willing to grant the dispensation “‘gratis’’—and the pastor should be 
willing to offer his services in the same spirit, is even obliged to do so by 
virtue of Canon 463, §4. Such people are ‘‘pauperes’’ in the strict 
canonical sense—that is, such as can afford the necessities of life and no 
more. If they have something over and above such necessities, they are 
not to be considered ‘‘pauperes,”’ but at most ‘‘quasi-pauperes.”” From 
this two conclusions readily follow: (1) a pastor who would demand an 
offering for assisting at the marriage of ‘“‘pauperes’’ would be openly vio- 
lating Canon Law, and would at the same time set himself up as a mer- 
cenary of the most vicious type in demanding money from some one whom 
he has already described to the chancery-as bereft of all funds; (2) nor 
can he ease his conscience by declaring that the parties spontaneously 
offered the money. If they didn’t have the money, they couldn’t offer 
it. If they do offer it, the pastor has simply made a mistake in terming 
such people ‘‘pauperes’”—and the rights of the Holy See and chancery 
are still clamoring for satisfaction. It is in this second distinction or 
conclusion that we disagree with Father Woywod, who gives to the 
pastor full right to retain a fee when it has not been demanded from the 
parties. 

Trusting that you will find it possible to print the above answer and 
with best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, in Christ, 
EDWARD M. BurRKE. 


Apathy and Its Cause 
Rev. Editors: 

I am in hearty agreement with what the Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey 
writes concerning the apathy of the clergy and laity, not only in refer- 
ence to the needs of the workingman, but also concerning the more gen- 
eral question of zeal for God’s honor and the spread of the Church. But 
perhaps I can throw a little light on the subject, as far as many of the 
members of the clergy are concerned. My explanation may appear to 
be a rather weak or cowardly excuse, I know, but at any rate I would 
like to offer it. 

There is hardly any doubt, I believe, that a young priest leaving the 
Seminary is full of zeal and anxious to do anything and everything for 
Christ and the Church. The complaint, therefore, is not altogether 
against the Seminary, though perhaps until recently the training in eco- 
nomics and sociology was very slight. The responsibility lies chiefly 
in the rectory, and upon those with whom the newly ordained is forced 
to live and associate. A young priest has been instructed to be prudent, 
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not to do anything that would be ‘‘showy,”’ or appear to place himself in 
a position in advance of his seniors. His training in the Seminary has 
inculeated something like that, and his associates insinuate as much. 
Now, under the circumstances, what is a young priest to do? It is true, 
he may attempt something, but he will not receive much support or en- 
couragement from his elders. And perhaps, too, he will meet with the 
disapproval of his pastor in his ‘“‘radical’’ undertakings. 

If the young priest has learned ‘‘prudence” in the Seminary, he will 
probably desist, and fall into the rut carved out for him by former 
generations of pastors and assistants. If he does not desist, he may pos- 
sibly succeed and win the favor and approval of his superiors. But 
more than likely, if he does not desist freely, he will be forced to do so, or 
else transferred. And if he is transferred, he will hardly be fortunate 
enough to be assigned to a parish where he has a free hand, and can 
spend his time and talents on projects not thought of or at least not at- 
tempted before. But should he again attempt to do so, he will find his- 
tory repeating itself, and he will soon be packing his chattels for another 
egress. 

Now, even in the matter of what one preaches, a young priest must be 
extremely careful not to go counter to the staid views of his pastor; 
for, if he does, he will not be a persona gratia, but one regarded as ‘‘rather 
independent,’’ and again his tenure of office will be of short duration. 
And after a few sad experiences of going from rectory to rectory, should 
the young priest be fortunate enough to find himself in a place where the 
environment is congenial to his tastes, he will not be willing to risk the 
possibility of another change. So, he will settle down to the mode of 
living that will attract the least attention and give the least trouble, all 
the while going about his “‘regular rounds of duty.” 

Now, my reaction to the questions proposed by Bishop Lucey is this: 
get the pastors interested and the assistants, especially the young and 
unspoiled ones, will be very willing to do all they can in any cause that is 
for the welfare of the Church. 


Sincerely, 
SACERDOS. 











Roman Documents 


Books by Getino and Santangelo Put on the Index 


The book entitled ‘“‘Del gran numero de los que se salvan y de la 
mitigacion de las penas eternas,’’ by Luis G. Alonso Getino 
(Madrid, 1934), which speaks of the great number of those who 
save their souls and of the mitigation of the pains of hell, has been 
put on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, March 5, 
1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 121). 

The following three books of Paul Hector Santangelo, ‘‘Luther’’ 
(Milan, Edizioni Corbaccio, 1932), ‘“‘Vita di Gesu’”’ (Bari, Laterza, 
1933) and ‘‘San Paolo’ (Bari, Laterza, 1933), have been put on 
the Index (Holy Office, March 21, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 
122). 

Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, Most Rev. William Adrian, has been made 
Bishop of Nashville. The Rt. Rev. Msgri. Michael Harte (Diocese 
of Elphin) and William Keuenhof (Diocese of Kansas City) have 
been made Prothonotaries Apostolic. The following have been 
made Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. 
John J. Donnelly and J. Frederick McDonough (Diocese of Den- 
ver); Joseph Curry (Archdiocese of Halifax); John Hynes 
(Diocese of Elphin); William L. Farrell and Martin J. O’Connor 
(Diocese of Scranton); Herbert Francis Hillenmeyer, Martin 
Richard Delaney, Charles A. Woeste, Ignatius M. Ahmann, 
Michael Leick, Charles Paul Diemer and Thomas Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey (Diocese of Covington); Joseph A. Breslin (Archdiocese 
of New York). The Very Rev. Msgr. Richard Smith (Diocese 
of Lancaster) has been made Privy Chamberlain to His Holi- 


ness. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Julp 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Justice 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“For I tell you, that unless your justice abound more than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ 
(Matt., v. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Justice demands the fulfillment and keeping of all divine 
laws without any exception, and of all just human laws, especially 
of the highest divine law of the love of God above all things and of 
our neighbor for God’s sake. 

I. Love is the fulfilling of the law, and justice and love are, in a certain 
sense, one virtue. Love or charity must be the soul or spirit of all 
laws and of all justice, for they must be based and founded upon 
the charity and justice of God and find their direction in God’s 
charity and justice. 

II. An exterior, external observance of the law will not suffice without 
the interior spirit of justice and charity. 

III. External good works without interior justice and charity cannot 
justify men before God. 

Conclusion: Our Divine Saviour warns us against the justice of the 
scribes and Pharisees which was given to cold, legal externalism 
in small things, but which was conscienceless in regard to interior, 
important points of the obligations of the divine law. They ob- 
served the external letter of the law and altogether neglected the in- 
terior true spirit or soul of the law, which is charity. 


Justice signifies nothing else than being just before Almighty God, 
being what we ought to be before Him. This virtue of justice is founded 
and based upon the fulfillment of all divine laws and all just human 
laws. In the first place, it is founded and based upon the fulfillment of 
the two highest and principal laws of Christianity, which in fact are only 
one law, for there is only one charity, one love of God and of the neigh- 
bor. And upon these two laws—or one law—of the love of God and of 
the neighbor depend the whole law, the Ten Commandments, and all the 
other laws of Christianity and just laws of the states, and the prophets, 
the inculcators, interpreters and explainers of the law and its mitigators 
and dispensers. We read in Holy Writ: “But the Pharisees, hearing 
that He had silenced the Sadducees, came together: and one of them, a 
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doctor of the law asked Him, tempting Him: ‘Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law?’ Jesus said to him: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first command- 
ment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets’”’ (Matt., xxii. 34-40). ‘‘Render therefore to all men their 
dues,” says St. Paul. ‘Tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom, to 
whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor, to whom honor. Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another. For he that loveth his neighbor 
hath fulfilled the law. For “Thou shalt not commit adultery; Thou 
shalt not kill; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not bear false witness; 
thou shalt not covet’: and if there be any other commandment, it is 
comprised in this word: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ The 
love of the neighbor worketh no evil. Love therefore is the fulfilling of 
the law’’ (Rom., xiii. 8-10). 


Love Is the Fulfilling of the Law 


Love, then, or charity is the proper fulfillment of the law, and love and 
justice are, in a certain sense, one virtue; without charity or love justice 
is simply impossible and unthinkable. If one desires to be just, it does 
not suffice to observe the letter of the law; one must also apprehend and 
comprehend its spirit which is charity or love, and practise and execute 
the virtue of justice in its charitable spirit. Just as little does it suffice 
for faith in Christ to acknowledge His Divinity, for the true Christian 
faith consists in this, that we see in Jesus Christ the only salvation of 
the world in all places and at all times and under all conditions of life, 
that we cannot live without Him, that we follow ever His sacred foot- 
steps in the path in which He has preceded us, that we put our whole 
trust and confidence in Him with inviolable fidelity, that we enter into 
an ever closer relationship and union with Him. For Jesus Himself de- 
clares: “‘I am the true vine, and My Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in Me that beareth not fruit, He will take away, and every one 
that beareth fruit, He will purge it that it may bring forth more fruit. .. . 
Abide in Me andIin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself un- 
less it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. I 
am the vine; you are the branches. He that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing. 
If any one abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall 
wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he 
burneth” (John, xv. 2-6). The Apostle St. Paul says the same when he 
writes: ‘‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal., ii. 20). ‘‘Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” says the same Apostle, ‘“‘and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh in its concupiscences” (Rom., xiii. 14). 
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The Sin of the Pharisees 


The Pharisees sinned precisely in this, that they did not endeavor to 
ascertain and comprehend the spirit of the law, which is charity. They 
deprived and robbed justice—which they perhaps externally willed and 
practised—of its soul, which is charity. Their justice was wanting in 
its true relation and direction towards the true and living God. They 
thought that in order to be just and merit heaven it was sufficient to 
observe and fulfill the letter of the law. ‘‘God,’’ says St. Paul, “‘also 
hath made us fit ministers of the New Testament, not in the letter, but 
in the spirit. For the letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth”’ (II Cor., 
iii. 7). .Their whole justice and piety was nothing else than cold, cal- 
culating externalism; their whole divine worship and service of God 
was nothing but cold, calculating external legality and legal formalism. 
The Pharisees had become a caste or sect among the Jews, and to them 
pertain, in all their fullness, the words of the Saviour: ‘“You have made 
void the commandment of God for your tradition. Hypocrites, well 
hath Isaias prophesied of you, saying: “This people honoreth Me with 
their lips; but their heart is far from Me. And in vain do they worship 
Me, teaching doctrines and commandments of men.’... Then came 
His disciples, and said to Him: ‘Dost Thou know that the Pharisees, 
when they heard this word, were scandalized?? But He answering said: 
‘Every plant which My Heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up. Let them alone: they are blind, and leaders of the blind. 
And if the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit’’ (Matt., xv. 6—14). 


External Observance of Law Insufficient 


The Pharisees thought themselves just if they did not commit murder 
or robbery, or theft, or adultery, even if they did not perform any good 
works which were opposed to these vices and crimes, or practised these 
vices and crimes in a sleight-of-hand way, or in secret, or internally 
and mentally only. The great defect in their justice consisted in this, 
that it had not its roots in the virtue of charity or love. A justice, how- 
ever, which is not founded and based upon and animated by charity, or 
the love of God above all things and of the neighbor on account of God, 
cannot and will not stand and avail before God. It is not a justice 
pleasing to God, if we do not commit murder, thus avoiding the injustice 
of the deed or act, but give room in our hearts to anger, hatred, enmity 
and revenge; we must, at the same time, besides the injustice of the deed 
or act, avoid injustices in our thoughts or in our mind. God demands of 
a just man not only clean hands, but above all a clean heart, and God 
who searches the reins and the hearts will reject and condemn men with 
impure, uncharitable, inimical hearts, even if they have avoided and ab- 
stained from external sins of act and fact. Moreover, it is very difficult 
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to avoid evil deeds of act and fact, if the axe is not laid to the root of the 
tree which produces the evil fruit, the evil deed. ‘‘By their fruits,” that 
is, by their thoughts, words, and actions, ‘‘you shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil tree bring 
forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, shall 
be cut down, and shall be cast into the fire. Wherefore, by their fruits 
you shall know them” (Matt., vii. 16-20). By these words our Divine 
Saviour wishes to say that, as a tree is known by its fruits (whether it is 
good or evil), so a man or woman is known by his or her thoughts, words, 
or actions (whether he or she is good or evil). A good tree canhot pro- 
duce evil fruit—that is, a good person cannot have evil thoughts or 
speak evil words concerning the neighbor, or perform evil actions against 
him; and an evil tree cannot produce good fruit—an evil man or woman 
cannot have good thoughts or speak good words concerning the neighbor, 
or perform good actions towards him. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles. Wherefore, by their fruits—by their thoughts, 
words, and actions—you shall know men or women, whether they are 
good or evil. The tree in these cases is the soul, the mind, the heart of 
men and women, from which proceed both good and evil thoughts, 
words, and actions. What God esteems and values in a man or woman 
is interior cleanliness and purity of soul and heart. ‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart (of soul, of mind), for they shall see God’”’ (Matt., v. 8). 
“Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
His holy place?’”’ asks the Royal Prophet. ‘“The innocent in hands and 
clean of heart’’ (Ps. xxiii. 3-4). Hence, God will judge all our works— 
thoughts, words and actions—according to their interior content, their 
inner soul and spirit—whether they proceed from and are animated by 
a good or evil motive, whether they are the products of the virtue of true 
charity and love or of ill-will, hatred and revenge; He will not judge our 
works according to their external appearances of good or evil. 


Justice without Charity Cannot Justify 


The external word or action alone, without the soul or motive of char- 
ity, can avail nothing, for it does not suffice to justify man or make him 
just before God, that is, pleasing and lovable in His sight. The avoid- 
ance of an evil thought, word, or action must be accompanied by the 
absence of an evil motive or spirit; unless evil be avoided alike in act 
and thought, man is not justified in the sight of God. Not without 
purpose does the Apostle of the Gentiles insert his panegyric or high 
praise of charity in the midst of his declarations concerning the gifts of 
divine grace. “If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. 
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And if I should have prophecy and should know all mysteries, and all 
knowledge, and if I should have all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is pa- 
tient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious; seeketh not her own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Charity never falleth away, whether prophecies shall be 
made void, or tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed”’ (I 
Cor., xiii. 1-8). 

Do not these words clearly and plainly prove that everything, be it 
externally ever so great and eminent, is but as a mere shell without a 
kernel, if the external action lacks the soul of an interior good disposition 
of love or charity? Because the Pharisees lacked this interior good 
spirit, this harmony between the exterior action and the interior spirit, 
because they lacked the spirit of charity, their words and actions were 
not genuine gold stamped with the image of the God of charity, but 
glittering dross. Hence, to them applied the words of the Saviour: 
‘“‘Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward” (Matt., vi. 5). 


Our Saviottr’s Warning 


Our Saviour in to-day’s Gospel warns us against such pseudo-justice, 
which lacks the right order, which observes little things with particular, 
meticulous care, but is conscienceless in great and important matters: 
“For I tell you that, unless your justice abound more than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt., v. 20). These words of Our Saviour pertain to the men of all 
times and of all countries, and especially our country where Pharisaism 
is rampant among those of high and low station in life like a malicious 
contagious disease which corrupts Church and State, religious and civil 
bodies—and what is worse, where we, like the Pharisees, sanctimoni- 
ously share in this corruption by shutting our eyes to it and saying noth- 
ing about it, lest the tender susceptibilities of the guilty be hurt! The 
Almighty may be offended by the crimes and sins of men, but to speak 
of these crimes and sins, especially from Christian pulpits, may hurt and 
offend the tender feelings of the criminals and sinners, and so we act as 
if the evils were non-existent and pass over and by them in deep silence. 
What a crime against the Almighty and the souls of men! With the 
above-cited words Jesus Christ has judged and condemned once and 
for all time Pharisaism—not only that of His age, but likewise the worse 
Pharisaism of ourday. There is asuperabundance of Pharisaism to-day, 
which consists not only in the fact that we lose ourselves in exterior 
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things and rob our actions of their true soul, but go so far as to blend 
religion with dirty politics and all Christianity with neo-paganism and 
irreligiosity. Our Divine Saviour gives us the signs and marks of true 
justice in to-day’s Gospel when He says: “If therefore thou offer thy 
gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath any- 
thing against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar, and go first 
to be reconciled to thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy 
gift’’ (Matt., v. 23, 24). He who desires to be just in the eyes of God, 
must fulfill equally all his duties; he must fulfill the whole law without 
any qualification, for he who keeps all the rest of the law, but trans- 
gresses one commandment, is guilty of the whole law, as St. James the 
Apostle says: “If then you fulfill the royal law according to the Scrip- 
tures, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ you do well. But if 
you have respect of persons, you commit sin, being reproved by the law 
as transgressors. And whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend 
in one point, is become guilty of all. For He that said, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ said also: “Thou shalt not kill!’ Now, if thou do not 
commit adultery, but shalt kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 
law. So speak ye, and so do, as being judged by the law of liberty. 
For judgment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy. And 
mercy exalteth itself above judgment” (James, ii. 8-13). It pertains to 
the virtue of justice that we give to God the things that are God’s, that 
we order our life according to His holy will; but we must in like manner 
give to the neighbor what is due him, and justice towards our fellow- 
men demands of us that we not only avoid injurious actions, but with the 
same conscientiousness avoid also injurious words and an inimical dis- 
position and spirit, that we be mild and kind, merciful and forgiving, 
even when through human weakness or passion or malice our neighbor 
may have violated the law of charity towards us. 

God grant that justice, according to the mind of the Saviour, again 
take hold of the minds and hearts of men. That would be our salva- 
tion, because in it men and nations would again find one another and be- 
come reconciled to one another. But this solution seems to be still 
hidden from the eyes of men in spite of the blood-red signs which are 
warningly displayed in the heavens for those who care to see them, in 
spite of the mysterious rumblings and growlings out of the depths from 
which at any moment may issue a devastating earthquake to bring 
devastation and ruin upon the earth. We cannot forsee the hidden 
events, the mysteries, of the future. But if human affairs in both 
Church and State continue in the present trend, the earth will swallow 
much more human blood. Only if justice and charity embrace each 
other again, shall we be able and allowed to sow hopefully the seeds of 
a better future in the furrows of a God-given, if sad and deplorable, 
present. 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Relapse into Sin 


By J. S. LINEEN, B.A. 


“So do you also reckon that you are dead indeed to sin, but alive unto God, 
in Christ Jesus Our Lord” (Rom., vi. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction. 
II. Malice of relapse. 
III. Ingratitude of relapse. 
IV. Doubts of sincerity of contrition. 
V. Conversion more difficult. 
VI. Conclusion. 


With Christ we have died to sin, and with Christ we have risen again 
to life. Now that we have risen from sin with Christ, it behooves us to 
remain alive to God in Christ Jesus Our Lord. Many and priceless are 
the gifts we have received through Christ, but we can sum them all up 
in one short sentence: ‘‘We were dead, but now through Him we live to 
God.” 


It was sin that killed Christ, but Christ died voluntarily to kill the 
thing that had killed us, to break the shackles of sin, and to restore us to 
the freedom of being alive toGod. Now that we are alive to God, what 
should be our attitude to sin—the thing that killed both Christ and us? 
Surely we shall shun it, surely we shall hate it, surely we shall allow no 
consideration again to induce us to submit to its degrading slavery. 


What are the facts? Alas! with many of us, and during the greater 
part of our lives, the hateful thing is cherished and Christ, our loving 
Saviour, rejected. At times we make humble protestations of sorrow 
and love, but scarcely are the words uttered than by our actions we 
proclaim as loudly our unswerving loyalty to sin—the thing that Christ 
hates. 


We approach the Sacraments and unburden our hearts to Christ’s 
minister. With tears of repentance we clamor for forgiveness and re- 
instatement in His favor. Never again will we betray our beloved 
Saviour. Never again will we crucify Him and make a mockery of Him. 
Empty promises in many cases. Scarcely have we risen from our hum- 
ble posture, scarcely have the tears of repentance been wiped away, 
than we fling back in the face of Christ the graces for which we have so 
earnestly clamored, sever our connections with Him and the whole hea- 
venly court, and go over with grim resolve to the camp of His enemy. 


Actors can weep at will. Crocodile tears are the cheapest of com- 
modities, but does it not seem the height of indignity, flagrant hypoc- 
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risy and insolence to behave so callously, so cruelly, and so stupidly to- 
ward an all-merciful, an all-powerful and an all-wise God? 


Malice of Relapse 


Sin of any kind is a loathsome and despicable thing, at any time or 
in any shape or form. It is a violation of God’s law, an insult to His 
Infinite Majesty, a gross act of ingratitude to the greatest of benefac- 
tors. But no act of sinful man displays more malice and ingratitude 
than relapse into sin. 

A person who sins for the first time may plead extenuating circum- 
stances—ignorance of the risk or danger, violent temptations, or inex- 
perience. What excuse is there for men or women who have fallen 
many atime? Ignorance? Temptation? Inexperience? No. When 
they approached the Sacrament of Penance, did they not receive a 
warning? Did they not know from past experience of the terrible risk? 
Did they not receive in the Sacraments through the blood and wounds 
of the dead Christ the grace and strength to resist? In spite of all this, 
with eyes fully open, they again reject and spurn their loving Saviour, 
and in as far as in them lies, crucify Him again and make a mockery 
of Him. In approaching the sacred tribunal of Penance, they renounced 
Satan and made a pact with Christ. Now, as if repenting of their re- 
pentance, they break their pact with Him and transfer their allegiance 
to His enemy. 


Ingratitude of Relapse 


Conduct of this kind displays no small element of malice and ingrati- 
tude. Christ came down from Heaven to save mankind, to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness and in the valley of death. He submitted to 
privations, insults, and a cruel and ignominious death to redeem us. 
His desire is to be with the children of men. To them He is ‘‘the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” Like a Good Shepherd, he seeks them out 
when they stray from the Fold. When the prodigal returns, He re- 
ceives him with open arms, puts a ring upon his finger, kills the fatted 
calf, and bids the whole heavenly court rejoice. 

How does the sinner who continually relapses requite this generosity 
on the part of his Saviour? He returns as a prodigal from a far-off land 
where he has been reduced to eating the husks of swine, receives a hearty 
welcome to his Father’s home, accepts the ring of reconciliation, is féted 
by the courts of heaven, sits down an honored guest at the greatest of 
all banquets, in which he partakes of the Bread of Angels—the Bread 
that gives eternal life to men of good-will. Then, the banquet over, he 
makes good his escape, returns to the husks of swine, and thus brands 
himself as an ungrateful son, a callous wretch, a double-dyed traitor by 
wounding bitterly the generous heart of his Father and Benefactor. 
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Does not this seem the height of ingratitude and hypocrisy on the part 
of the sinner, and does not his conduct give reason to suspect that his 
repentance was but a mockery, and his kiss of peace but a mask to hide 
black treason and perfidy? 

“He who sins again,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘‘after having been par- 
doned, and wounds himself after being healed, is not grateful for the 
tenderness shown to him by Almighty God; nor does he merit to be 
purified again who defiles himself after having been healed by grace.” 


Doubts of Sincerity of Contrition 


If we are warned that no man knows whether he be worthy of love or 
hatred, if we are exhorted to “‘be not without fear about sins forgiven”’ 
(Ecclus., v. 5), has not the relapsing sinner reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his contrition and purpose of amendment? Repentance means hatred 
of sin and love of God. What kind of hatred is that which repeatedly 
reaches out for the object hated, and what kind of love is that which re- 
peatedly rejects and spurns the object loved? 

Would you consider that a man who almost immediately relapsed into 
his illness had been cured? Have we not therefore reason to fear, if we 
have the misfortune to belong to that category of mortals who are con- 
tinually making and breaking their pacts with Christ, by repeated trans- 
gressions of His laws? ‘“‘If the just man turn away from his justice and 
do iniquity, . . . and in his sin which he hath committed he shall die”’ 
(Ezech., xviii. 24). ‘He is a scoffer,” says St. Augustine, “‘not a peni- 
tent who continues to do that of which he repents.”’ 


Conversion More Difficult 


The more one gives way to sin, the less chance there is of sincere re- 
pentance and conversion. The first offense brings in its train pain, fear 
and remorse which in no small manner help to excite our sorrow. Fre- 
quent lapses, on the contrary, blunt the edge of conscience, make us 
familiar with sin, and create a habit which considerably lessens our 
chances of becoming truly contrite. The devil, too, acquires a new and 
stronger hold over his victim, and will not part without a determined 
struggle from a soul he considers his own possession. Should he per- 
chance be driven out, we know what course he will pursue. ‘When an 
unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places seek- 
ing rest and findeth none. Then he saith: ‘I will return into my house 
whence I came out.’ Returning, he findeth it empty, swept and gar- 
nished. Then he goeth and taketh with him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first.” 

True, there are powerful remedies to help those who earnestly strive 
to amend and help themselves—the grace of God, the Sacraments, 
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prayer. The relapsing sinner spoils their efficacy, and receives graces— 
only to abuse them. ‘How long, O Lord, how long wilt Thou tolerate 
the insults of sinful man? How long wilt Thou continue to cast Thy 
pearls before swine?’ Seventy times seven times He has promised to 
forgive. Yet, as an all-wise God there must be a limit to His endur- 
ance. ‘‘Revenge is Mine,” He says. ‘I will repay.” 


Conclusion 


How long would you cherish or retain the friendship of a person who 
repeatedly deceived you? Even with your modicum of wisdom you are 
ever on the alert for the false friend and the confidence trickster. It 
matters little to you whether malice or weakness be the inspiring motive 
of the deceit. The man who is not trustworthy is soon recognized and 
avoided. Why, then, should we act so unreasonably towards an all- 
wise God? Our one business in life is to serve our apprenticeship to 
Him, to live for Him and with Him in love and service unstinted, so as 
to be qualified to enjoy His beatific vision throughout the endless ages 
of eternity. Where do we stand? Are we continually rejecting and 
spurning Him, or are we making valiant efforts to remain dead to sin 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus Our Lord? 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The False Prophets of Communism 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Msecr. VIcTorR Day, V.G. 


“Beware of false prophets, who come to you tn the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves: by their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt., vii. 15-16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Great minds in all ages have tried to remedy the inequalities of life. 

(2) To attain this end, Marx aimed to destroy Capitalism and to sub- 
stitute Communism. 

(3) He was a false prophet: instead of benefiting man, he robbed him 
y his most precious treasures. His system is disproved in Russi. 

(4) Pope Leo in his ‘‘Rerum Novarum” condemns Marx’s Communism, 
inveighs against the injustices of Capitalism, advocates social reform. 

(5) Pope Pius XI in his ‘‘Reconstructing the Social Order’ amplifies 
the doctrine of Pope Leo. 

(6) The Encyclicals of Leo and Pius are a safe guidance for us. 

Conclusion: Everyone should put his hand to the work. 


The inequalities of life have existed at all times. They often result 
from differences in physical strength, keenness of intellect, practical 
judgment, application to work, thrift, tenacity of purpose, and the like. 
These differences will be met as long as man lives on earth, and the in- 
equalities of life will be a reality until the end of time. 
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Great minds in all ages have been struck by these inequalities and 
have racked their brains to remedy this disturbing condition. Plato, 
that prince among Greek philosophers, discussed the question in his 
“Republic”; Campanella considered it in his ‘‘City of the Sun’; Adam 
Smith debated it in ‘“The Wealth of Nations’; Malthus suggested a 
solution; Quesnay in France spent years in advocating his theory of 
economic freedom, propounded in ‘“‘Physiocratie.”” Villeneuve-Barge- 
mont also elaborated a Christian economic system, which has been re- 
discovered only recently. 


Marxism and Communism 


Within our own lifetime Karl Marx put forward his interpretation of 
economic life and of the laws that are supposed to govern it. Marx was 
not a social reformer; he was an out-and-out revolutionary. He did 
not wish to amend the present capitalistic system; he denounced it as 
essentially evil. He held that in any State based on Capitalism the 
employer is necessarily a parasite, and the worker is invariably ex- 
ploited. He advocated, not the reform of the capitalistic system, but its 
utter destruction. He aimed to substitute in its stead stark Commun- 
ism with its community of goods and its abolition of private ownership. 
His numerous trailers, the present-day communists among all nations, 
hail him as a prophet, the great prophet of a new world order. A 
prophet he was indeed, but alas a false prophet. While pretending to 
secure for all men an abundance of the goods of this world, he strove, 
with all his might and with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, to rob 
man of his greatest treasure, his belief in God; he sought to take from 
man his hope of never-ending bliss in the life to come. In season and 
out of season he preached that man’s conscious existence ends at the 
grave; he called religion an opiate for fools; he urged everyone to enjoy 
the good things of this world to his fullest capacity, everywhere and at 
all times. 

Marx came in the clothing of sheep, ostensibly to make man happier; 
inwardly he was a ravening wolf, bent on scattering and killing the 
sheep. By their fruits you shall know the false prophets. Marx’s 
doctrines reached their full development, their pitiless practica] applica- 
tion, in the Socialist Federal Soviet Republic of Russia. There, for- 
merly free citizens have become serfs of a heartless government; there, 
once independent persons live continually on the verge of starvation, 
depend for their meager subsistence on a contemptible government dole; 
there, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are jeopardized without 
rime or reason; there, the name of God may not be mentioned in the 
schools; there, little ones may not be taught to pray. 

Beware of Marx and all his ilk, for they are false prophets; though 
they come to you in the clothing of sheep, inwardly they are ravening 
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wolves. Beware of Marx. He is worse than any of his predecessors 
in Communism, because the materialistic outlook in life, implicit in the 
theories of his predecessors, is explicit with Karl Marx. 


Leo XIII and ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ 


Forty-five years ago, from his watchtower on Vatican Hill, Pope Leo 
XIII in his immortal Encyclical, ‘‘Rerum Novarum,’’ denounced the 
destructive tendencies of this revolutionary Communism. In the same 
historical document he inveighed against the evident injustices of our 
present capitalistic system with its ‘‘enormous fortunes of some few in- 
dividuals, and the utter poverty of the masses,’’ and proposed a broad 
program of social action to fight Communism, on the one hand, and to 
remedy the abuses of our capitalistic system, on the other hand. 

He insisted, first of all, that the problem is not merely economic but 
religious and moral as well, and asserted that it cannot be solved with- 
out the aid of religion and morality. As against the abolition of private 
property demanded by Communism, he maintained the natural right of 
private ownership, subject however to the right of others to live from 
the bounty of the Creator. 

To better the condition of the laboring man directly, he demanded a 
living wage and fair treatment in working hours and conditions, espe- 
cially with regard to women and children. He preached justice and 
charity in the mutual relations between employer and employe. He 
proclaimed the right and importance of both workmen’s and employer’s 
organizations. He maintained the right and duty of civil government 
to enact special laws to curb the rapacity of unjust employers, to prevent 
excesses on the part of irresponsible agitators, to protect the weak and 
the poor. As a chief remedy he advocated the extension of private 
property. The leaven of this doctrine slowly, gradually and persist- 
ently worked in the psychological atmosphere of the time, distinctly 
unfavorable to labor, until it made the great labor movement respect- 
able. No ruler, no statesman, no politician in recent years has dared 
openly to oppose labor. 


The Catholic Social Movement To-Day 


Though much had been accomplished, much more remained to do. 
Statements contained in ‘‘“Rerum Novarum’’ were to be amplified and 
carried into practice. This was done in the ‘Bishops’ Program of So- 
cial Reconstruction” (1919) and ‘‘A Statement on the Present Crisis” 
(1933), in which our devoted Bishops made certain specific applications 
of Leo’s Encyclical to American economic life. 

In May, 1931, on the occasion of a world pilgrimage to Rome to com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary of Leo’s Encyclical, Pope Pius XI, 
in harmony with that immortal document, issued his great Encyclical 
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on “Reconstructing the Social Order.” In this Encyclical he further 
developed the doctrine of Pope Leo and applied it to newly arising con- 
ditions. 

In these two solemn statements on social economy we find safe guid- 
ance to combat the false prophets of Communism, on the one hand, and 
the abuses of Capitalism, on the other hand, as well as to promote justice, 
charity, and peace among citizens, and above all to foster the well-being 
of the common man. 

In conclusion, we may quote the words of Pope Leo: ‘“The condition 
of the working population is the question of the hour.... Every one must 
put his hand to the work which falls to his share, and that at once and 
immediately, lest the evil which is already so great may by delay be- 
come absolutely beyond remedy.” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Filial Fear of God 


By THE VERY REv. CANON THOMAS SHEEHAN 


“For you have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear: but you 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: ‘Abba, Father’”’ 
(Rom., viii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Fear of temporal evils is the lower kind of fear. 
(2) Spiritual fear in the New Testament. 
(3) Spiritual fear must not be servile. 
(4) Immoderate fear is also harmful. 
(5) Chaste fear. 


The fear of which St. Paul speaks in this day’s Epistle is the fear of 
temporal evils. The Law was given on a mountain surrounded by 
burning fire; and it was given amid a “‘whirlwind and darkness and 
storm’’ (Heb., xii. 18). The sound of the trumpet and the voice of 
words terrified the people, and Moses himself said: ‘I am frightened 
and tremble”’ (ibid., 21). The twenty-first chapter of Exodus lays down 
detailed punishments for the breaking of the Law. Each offense has 
its proper penalty: ‘Burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’ (Ex., xxi. 25). This is the lower kind of fear, and it is at its 
worst when a person keeps in view only the penalty and has little or no 
detestation of the offense itself. This is the fear of slaves. 


Spiritual Fear in New Testament 


In the New Testament fear also plays a part, but it is a spiritual fear 
and looks only to spiritual punishment. It would, however, be fatal to 
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souls to make any attempt to abolish from the spiritual life the strong 
incentive of holy fear. For there is nothing slavish in this; it is some- 
thing which tends to drive the soul into the arms of God. 

Many attacks have been made on the Christian belief in the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment. More than half a century ago a prominent 
Anglican minister preached a course of sermons in the course of which he 
totally denied the existence of Hell. A writer of the time, who did not 
belong to any Christian community, remonstrated with him, earnestly 
pointing out that in attacking the dogma of eternal punishment he was 
tearing away the very cornerstone of Christian morality; it was so 
bound up with the Christian system that one could not deny it without 
injuring the whole of the Christian code. Even an Agnostic scholar, 
Leslie Stephen, said at the time that, once you give morality a super- 
natural meaning, there is some underlying logical necessity which binds 
a belief in Hell indissolubly with the primary articles of the faith. 
“Heaven and Hell are corollaries that rise and fall together,”’ he said. 
The doctrine enters into the Christian code. Our Lord clearly meant 
to teach that the choice we make here is final and irrevocable. The 
door was shut against the five foolish virgins, and from inside came the 
voice: ‘‘Amen, I say to you, I know you not” (Matt., xxv. 12). The 
man, who had not on a wedding garment, was bound hand and foot and 
cast into the exterior darkness (Matt., xxii. 13). The civil servant was 
set apart, and his portion appointed with the hypocrites. ‘“There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth”’ (Matt., xxiv. 51). 


Fear Must Not Be Servile 


But this spiritual fear must not degenerate into anything merely ser- 
vile. The slave regards the penalty, but has no appreciation of the of- 
fense. When after a sermon on Hell, a sinner goes to Confession, he 
sees the crucifix in the church; in the confessional itself he is told by the 
priest of God’s love and God’s mercy, and he leaves the confessional with 
at least the initial love of God in his soul. In the last sermon he ever 
preached, St. Thomas said that God is the one Being whom one may fear 
and love at the same time. It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the simple Catholic who has the most firm faith in Hell often 
rises to the most fervent love of God. Perhaps it is because such a soul 
is driven to a serious consideration of God’s mercy and the fruits of 
Christ’s passion. Whilst pondering on these great mysteries, the fire 
of charity burns in his soul. It is no longer absorbed in the thought of 
punishment, but hates the offense itself. Fear and love have met and 
now combine to make contrition strong and deep and powerful. In the 
Penitential Psalms there is the sorrow for sin aroused by God’s punish- 
ments, but interwoven with fear and sadness there is exquisite tender- 
ness and utter humility: 
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O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy indignation, 
nor chastise me in Thy wrath. 


Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak: 
heal me, for my bones are troubled. 


And my soul is troubled exceedingly: 
but Thou, O Lord, how long? 


Turn to me, O Lord and deliver my soul: 
O save me for Thy mercy’s sake (Ps. vi. 2-5). 


Immoderate Fear 


But there may be found sometimes in pious Catholics an immoderate 
fear of God; and this, too, is very harmful. People of vivid imagination 
are appalled by supernatural terrors; their consciences become, as it 
were, over-active, and they grow anxious and scrupulous. ‘“‘Perhaps 
I have not confessed my sins properly. Perhaps I have not done 
this duty or that. Perhaps I am not in the state of grace.”” Such people 
become self-tormentors; they give themselves no peace. Scrupulosity 
is a disease caused by unreasonable doubts as to our condition in the 
sight of God. We cannot be mathematically certain of being in the 
state of grace. All that we can have is moral certainty, that kind of cer- 
tainty which may be expressed: “‘As far as I know, I am in the state of 
grace.’’ St. Gregory says it is God’s will that we should be uncertain 
of His grace, so that we may be certain of one grace—humility. The fear 
of not possessing God’s grace is profitable, since it keeps us humble and 
the prayer of the humble shall pierce the clouds. Even though we fear, 
we must also be confident and commit ourselves entirely to the care of 
God’s loving providence. 


Chaste Fear 


Everywhere in the Catholic system there is a higher and more pre- 
cious kind of fear: it is called chaste fear. This has almost nothing of self- 
interest, but is occupied entirely with God’s majesty—with His infini- 
tude, His power and holiness. It expresses itself in the deepest rever- 
ence for the Supreme Being. It carries with it a profound conviction of 
the enormity of sin. It influences our daily conduct, since it exposes the 
shamefulness and hatefulness of drunkenness and impurity and dis- 
honesty. This is the grace for which the prophet prayed in Psalm 
exviii. 120: ‘‘Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear; for I am afraid of Thy 
judgments.’ It is a protection against temptation: ‘‘The fear of the 
Lord is a fountain of life, to decline from the ruin of death” (Prov., xiv. 
27). This is the fear which remains even with the Blessed in Heaven; 
for although they are secure in their eternal glory, yet there is always 
the altitude of the Divine Majesty before which every creature sinks 
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into nothingness. The Church prays: ‘“‘Make us, O Lord, to have a 
perpetual fear and love of Thy Holy Name, for Thou never failest to 
govern those whom Thou dost solidly establish in Thy love.’”’ Reveren- 
tial fear of God is a grace we may well pray for, since it places us in the 
correct attitude of creatures towards our Creator. He is the self-ex- 
sistent Being, and we are as if we had no being. This conviction lies 
at the very root of our submission toGod. Yet, this gift of fear elevates 
us also, because realizing our own weakness we lose hope indeed in our- 
selves, but learn to place unlimited trust in God. Thus, by humility 
we are disposed for the great things which the Holy Ghost will do in 
our hearts. That which began with fear does not stop at fear, but is 
consummated in the closest love and affection for our Heavenly Father. 

“For you have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear; but 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: ‘Abba, 
Father’ ”’ (Rom., viii. 15). 











— 
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Book Reviews 


Oriental Ecclesiology 


“The Church of Jesus Christ is neither Latin nor Greek nor Slav, 
but Catholic; accordingly she makes no distinction between her chil- 
dren, and Greeks, Latins, Slavs, and members of all other nations are 
equal in the eyes of the Apostolic See.” These words are quoted from 
Pope Benedict XV by Mr. Donald Attwater on the title page of his 
book, ‘““The Catholic Eastern Churches.” In a handy volume of 308 
pages beautifully edited by the Bruce Publishing Company, Mr. Att- 
water has collected a wealth of information about our Eastern Catholic 
brethren. This is the book for which the English-speaking Catholic 
world has been waiting. The recent Popes have called the attention of 
the Western Church to the magnificent heritage of the Eastern Catholic 
Churches in no uncertain terms. On November 30, 1894, Pope Leo XIII 
issued the Encyclical, ‘“‘Orientalium dignitas Ecclesiarum,” wherein he 
praises the venerable liturgies and customs of the East, and commands 
that they be continued in all their vigor and splendor, because they 
represent most ancient and sacred traditions and are living witnesses 
of the Catholicity and unity of the Church. Under Pius X some Russian 
Catholics of Byzantine Rite began to enter the Church after Czar 
Nicholas II had issued an edict of religious toleration in 1905. In 1917 
Pope Benedict XV founded the Oriental Institute in Rome, which is in 
a flourishing condition under the very able direction of the Jesuits. 
It is doing great good through its students and publications. 

But the climax of interest in Oriental Churches has been reached by 
the present Pope. Mr. Attwater writes on p. 271; ‘In the fourteen 
years of a remarkable pontificate Pope Pius XI has eclipsed even the 
noble efforts of his two great predecessors. He has taken up the work 
with yet greater urgency, tenacity, and more clearly defined purpose 
than those who went before him, and on a wider scale than they did. 
Labor for reunion of the East, he has declared, is not to be just one of 
his works but his chief work, the undertaking that shall characterize his 
pontificate. And in all that he does for those Orientals who are already 
Catholics he looks beyond them to the serried masses of their still sepa- 
rated brethren.” 

Of special importance is the Encyclical, ‘Rerum Orientalium,’’ of 
September 8, 1928. As Mr. Attwater writes (p. 272), this Encyclical is 
“specifically concerned with the Christian East and the need for in- 
tellectual and practical interest in it.”” The Pope “rapidly sketches the 
zeal and love for the Eastern peoples shown at all times by the Holy See 
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and particularly by his five immediate predecessors, and its recognition 
of the need for centres of studies from the days of Blessed Humbert of 
Romans, Roger Bacon, and Blessed Raymond Lull down to the founda- 
tion of the Oriental Institute in Rome in 1917. He gives an account 
of the objects, methods, and needs of the institute, and appeals to the 
bishops of the whole world to support it and send specially selected 
students to it. Once again the inclusiveness of the Church is empha- 
sized, and the need for Catholics to appreciate it. ‘Indeed,’ says the 
Pope, ‘it should not be too difficult for each theological seminary to 
have one professor who, together with the study of history or liturgy or 
canon law, can at the same time be able to explain at least the elements 
of those things which concern the near East. In this way not a little 
profit may be expected for the Church from young priests’ conscious- 
ness of Eastern doctrines and rites, profit not only to Orientals but also 
to the Western clergy, who will thus naturally understand Catholic 
theology and Latin discipline more adequately, and be excited to a yet 
warmer love for the true Bride of Christ, whose bewitching beauty in 
the diversity of her various rites they would be enabled to see more 
clearly and impressively.’ ”’ 

This Encyclical gave a new impetus to the study of the Eastern 
Churches, but books about them in English are rare and not always suit- 
able for use either in the classroom or for the layman. But now with 
Mr. Attwater’s book this difficulty is solved. The seminary professor 
rejoices because he has a compendium of all elementary matters re- 
garding the Eastern Churches; the seminarian is delighted because the 
book is not too large or too expensive; the busy pastor breathes a 
fervent “‘Deo gratias’’ because in this book he has not merely an orna- 
ment for his library but a clear and readable manual ever ready to give 
him up-to-date and excellent information about Eastern Catholics. 
And there are hosts of laymen who will be interested in this work. 
Students, linguists, historians, travellers, librarians, liturgists and 
even the average man in the street who wishes to know something 
about ‘‘the queer church down at the next corner’’—all of them will 
find this book fascinating and very instructive. 

One notices a lack of references to German works in the book, most 
probably because Mr. Attwater writes particularly for the English, who 
are more familiar with French than with German. We confine our- 
selves to suggesting merely one book, and -that because it treats of 
Russia. It is “Die Russische Kirche. Ihre Geschichte, Lehre und 
Liturgie,” von Erick Beck (‘‘Unitas,” Biihl i. Baden, 1921). It has 
only 112 pages, but is very concise and clear. We mention this one 
especially because there are so many members of the Russian Church 
here in America. 

On p. 49 Mr. Attwater mentions in a footnote that the Orthodox 
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priests celebrate the Holy Liturgy in many tongues, including Japanese 
Chinese, and (in some American churches) English. The reviewer 
knows of one Uniate Russian priest who says Mass in English. On 
p. 154 we read that the Ethiopian seminary in Vatican City is under the 
charge of the Italian Capuchins. This has been changed within the 
last three years. The seminary is under the care of the Father General 
of the Capuchin Order, who appoints his delegates. Actually there are 
two Belgian Capuchins at the seminary. The reason why the chapel 
of this seminary is Western is because the Capuchins are of the Latin 
Rite (p. 155). There is no set number of titular bishops among the 
Maronites (p. 184). And the statement that the Maronite clergy ever 
ply a trade is denied by the Maronites (p. 185). The word “Baladite”’ 
on p. 186 means “native” not “rural.’’ The Maronites in the United 
States are subject directly to the American Bishops of the Latin Rite. 
The “‘chorepiskopoi” mentioned on p. 188 have a mere honorary title. 
The ‘‘fast of the Ninevites” spoken of on p. 195 is unknown to the Maron- 
ites. As to whether St. John Maron ever lived or no, we state merely 
that Pope Benedict XIV granted a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions to all who visit a Maronite church on the Saint’s feast, 
March 2. 

We hope that this book will have a wide circulation and that it will 
bring about a greater appreciation of all things pertaining to the Oriental 
Churches. All the Orientals, whether Catholic or Orthodox, are 
naturally very sensitive about their history, languages, rites and cus- 
toms. Therefore, we must be well informed in these matters if we would 
treat with these people intelligently, and moreover we ought to show 
them great respect and consideration. By studying this book one can 
obtain a very fine idea of things Oriental. The book has, moreover, 
many excellent illustrations. It is divided into eleven chapters ac- 
cording to the various rites. Finally there is a Statistical Summary, 
a General Bibliography, a Glossary and an Index. 

Pope Pius XI tells us that we do not realize how much faith, goodness 
and Christianity there is in even those Eastern Churches not in union 
with Rome. Pieces broken from gold-bearing rock themselves bear gold. 
If we must love and esteem the Orthodox, how much more the Catholic 
Orientals! In the preface to this work the General Editor writes 
(p. ix): ‘‘Nothing is more earnestly. desired by the Holy See than the 
creation of a better understanding among Catholics of all rites, and a 
more profound appreciation on our part of the meaning and value of 
the Eastern Churches. This happy result Mr. Attwater’s book is ad- 
mirably calculated to bring about. It should be universally welcomed.” 

Two magazines dealing with the Eastern Churches have recently 
made their appearance. ‘The Chrysostom’’ is in the form of a popu- 
lar periodical and is published in Granville, N. Y. ‘The Eastern 
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Churches Quarterly” is published by Dom Bede Winslow and Donald 
Attwater, at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ransgate, England. After five 
years of hospitality in “‘Pax,”’ this magazine on the Eastern Churches 
now launches out independently for the first time this January. It is 
an attractive and instructive periodical dealing with the Liturgy, His- 
tory and Theology of the East. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Mankind at the Crossroads 


The aim of the philosophy of history is to discover the underlying 
causes which unify the seemingly unrelated facts of historical happening. 
Only when we are able to see the causal connection of phenomena does 
history become the torch which illumines the future and helps us to 
shape the destinies of humanity. Without such insight the study of 
the past remains barren and useless. We have before us two interpreta- 
tions of history which soar far above similar attempts and manifest a 
rare penetration and an unusual discernment. 

Both of these publications come to the same conclusion, namely, that 
the common source of the fatal trends in the present is secularism. 
Human life must have a commanding center, and civilization must be 
definitely focused on a compelling and absorbing purpose towards 
which everything gravitates. Now, the focus towards which all human 
efforts converge is either this world or the next. Religion makes the 
next world the center of gravity, and secularism makes everything re- 
volve around this world. The opposition between these tendencies is 
absolute and mutually exclusive. The tension between the two always 
exists, but at times the one gains the ascendancy over the other. When 
religion prevails, we have a spiritualized civilization; when secularism 
predominates, we have a materialization of life with all its attendant 
consequences. A survey of our times speedily reveals the fact that the 
supreme interest of the present is directed towards things of this world. 
Secularism is stamped on our entire civilization. This secularism has so 
completely taken hold of man’s thought that it has become a religion 
which demands the undivided loyalty of humanity. The result is 
that the age-long conflict between civilization and Christianity assumes 
an unwonted bitterness. Perhaps the battle is entering on its final and 
decisive phase. It is well for us to have a clear understanding of the 
momentous issues by which we are confronted. We have arrived at 
that stage when a compromise is no longer possible. Mankind really is 
at the crossroads. 

Dr. Fanfani' is chiefly concerned with the economic order. His- 


1 Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. By Amintore Fanfani. Lecturer in 
Economic History in the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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torically he studies the beginnings of capitalism and the factors that 
have contributed to its success. Contrary to other historians, he holds 
that capitalism did not appear with the Protestant Reformation, but 
was helped by it to its fullest development. By emancipating life from 
the supernatural, Protestantism removed the last curbs on the progress of 
the capitalistic movement. “In conclusion,”’ he writes, ‘‘Protestantism, 
as far as we are concerned, only marked a further stage in the emancipa- 
tion of human action from supernatural limits.’’ The author proves his 
thesis by overwhelming historical evidence. To enter into details here is 
impossible, and would be an injustice to the author whose account of 
the situation should be carefully studied by everyone who is interested in 
social development. A sounder and more impartial analysis cannot be 
found. 

Mr. Dawson stresses the political point of view, and examines the 
relations of ‘Religion and the Modern State.”? The modern State, 
secularistic in its outlook, naturally drifts towards totalitarianism, and 
sets itself up as the rival of religion. It claims the whole man, and re- 
gards itself as the crystallization of life. In this claim capitalism does 
not differ from communism. They are alike also in this, that they 
both make the material paramount. Hence the author writes: ‘‘Both 
Communism and Capitalism agree in putting economic things first and 
in ordering society to an economic end, and consequently they are both 
far more opposed to Catholicism than they are to one another.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Church will have to fight on two fronts and cannot ally 
herself with the Totalitarian State against Communism. The real 
enemy is secularism, of which Communism, Capitalism and Totalitarian- 
ism are but concrete forms. Totalitarianism is as intransigeant as Com- 
munism. Both raise the pretension of being a religion, and as a conse- 
quence have no room for another religion. Both are as intolerant as 
Paganism. 

In both of these volumes the problem of our days is clearly stated and 
the only means to a solution indicated. Our civilization needs a re- 
orientation. It is perishing through its secularization or its worldliness; 
it can be saved only by otherworldliness. We owe the learned writers a 
debt of gratitude for their lucid and courageous treatment of a vital 
subject. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 Religion and the Modern State. By Christopher Dawson. With a Frontispiece 
by Eric Gill (Sheed & Ward). 


The Age of the Fathers 
The Preface of the second volume! of Mourret’s “History” both 
indicates its scope very clearly and summarizes with equally admirable 


1A History of the Catholic Church. Volume II: Period of the Church Fathers. 
By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, 
$.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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clarity and brevity the main trends of events during the years 313-476. 
The Preface, for instance, helps the reader’s outlook by condensing into 
three brief paragraphs the matter suggested by the following twelve 
pages of Contents, whose divisions and subdivisions might otherwise 
prove an obstacle, at first glance, to a reader’s interest. The three 
paragraphs are worth quoting here for several reasons. First, they 
prepare the reader to understand the three grand divisions into which 
the Age of the Fathers is divided. Secondly, they summarize briefly 
and interestingly the three grand divisions. Thirdly, they illustrate 
the pleasing style of the author and the competence of the translator: 


“From 313 to 379, under emperors who now protect it and now 
persecute it, the Church affirms at Nicza the contested points of its 
faith, and the Fathers energetically defend that faith, whether 
against the final assaults of pagan error or against the attacks of 
that half-pagan error, the doctrine of Arius. It is the end of pagan- 
ism. 

“From 379 to 395, while Theodosius resumes and develops the 
policy of Constantine, the Fathers profit from the imperial good will 
to combat and expose the most varied and subtle forms of heresy. 
This is the triumph of Christianity as the State religion. 

“From 395 to 476, while Constantine’s rivalry of Rome prepares 
the way for the future schism of the East and while successive bar- 
barian assaults weaken the Empire of the West, the Church enjoys a 
greater freedom from imperial tutelage and, relying only upon her 
own power for the defense of her doctrine and for the conversion 
of new peoples, faces the future with confidence.” 


A reader will retain his own memory of the author’s condensation of 
these three brief summaries: (a) ‘‘the end of paganism’; (b) ‘“‘the 
triumph of Christianity as the State religion”; (c) “the Church ... faces 
the future with confidence.’’ And he will find this easy memory echoed 
in the titles of the three Parts into which the 12 pages of Contents are 
divided: Part I. The End of Paganism; Part II. Catholicism the 
State Religion; Part III. The Church Freed from the Empire. The 
subdivisions and titles thereunder, very many in number, will now whet 
one’s appetite for detailed information. 

For whom is a work of such notably large dimensions intended? 
When we look at the 16 pages of Bibliography, the 144 columns (closely 
printed) of Index, and the abundant and scholarly footnotes throughout 
the volume, we might conjecture that the whole work thus largely 
planned, with most meticulously careful zeal and learning, is intended 
for scholarly church historians, for priests, and possibly for theological 
students (to be read for this last group perhaps during meals rather than 
to be conned for recitation in the few hours ordinarily assigned, I sup- 
pose, to church history in a seminary course of studies). Nevertheless, 
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I think that the author had also in mind the interests of the gradually 
expanding class known as “the educated Catholic laity.” I am in- 
clined to this thought by occasional touches of what looks like somewhat 
pietistic phraseology, such (e. g.) as we find here: 


‘“‘About 319, after Arius had been filling these two offices for eight 
years, the holy Bishop of Alexandria was grieved to learn that 
strange doctrines were circulating among his clergy and people re- 
garding the adorable Person of the Son of God.... Men who spoke 
thus regarded the Incarnation and Redemption, adorable mysteries 
of a God that became man and died for us....” (p. 11). 


One is tempted to consider ‘‘the holy Bishop’”’ and the repeated ‘‘ador- 
able’ as merely clichés of preachers and ascetical writers. Howbeit, 
they were perhaps inserted in order to reflect, not the devotion of a 
reader, but the disturbed and apprehensive soul of a Bishop, the official 
Guardian Angel, as it were, of his imperilled flock. If written for the 
laity principally, a reviewer might suggest the desirability of greater 
clearness in such a paragraph as the second one on page 17, which might 
appear for a time to be a Catholic argumentation rather than a summary 
of the views of Arius. The first paragraph might have ended with: 
“Arius argued as follows’—and the reader would immediately per- 
ceive that what follows is not a Catholic summary. But it is easy for a 


mere reviewer to be hypercritical. 
H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


The Pastor and Marriage Cases 


Every priest who is engaged in parish work will be called upon to lend 
his aid in obtaining a declaration of nullity of a marriage which was 
contracted by non-Catholics and ended in divorce. Because ot the 
thousands of such marriages broken up by the divorce courts every year, 
it is practically inevitable that some of the divorced persons will get 
acquainted with Catholics and desire to get married to them. The 
fact that both parties to the marriage now disrupted by divorce were 
non-Catholics makes it difficult to carry that marriage before the ec- 
clesiastical court. Maybe the Catholic party who wants to marry the 
divorced non-Catholic suggests that he or she become a Catholic to 
facilitate matters. If the conversion is sincere and out of conviction of 
the truth of the Catholic Church, the pastor will have to assist the con- 
vert with the marriage case before the diocesan court. In his recent 
book! Dr. Ramstein, O.M.C., gives the pastors a convenient manual 
covering the pastor’s part both in the preparation of the parties for 
marriage (Part I, pp. 1-106) and the adjudication of marriage cases 


1 The Pastor and Marriage Cases. By Rev. Matthew Ramstein, O.M.C., D.D., 
J.U.D. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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(Part II, pp. 107-221). The book is helpful, provided the priest who 
is using it has a fairly good knowledge of the marriage laws, for the 
book is not complete enough to give all the necessary knowledge of this 
difficult subject in Canon Law. 

Some statements ought to be revised. On page 15 (second paragraph), 
the author speaks of asking for a dispensation from the banns by tele- 
phone. Telephone and telegraph may not be considered proper means 
of communication in this matter. On page 32 (n. 27, 1) a distinction 
should be made between the executor who has a merely ministerial 
function of executing the rescript of dispensation (cfr. Canon 54) and 
the priest who has been delegated to grant the dispensation. Page 35 
(n. 29, 8) should be more explicit concerning the cessation of a dispensa- 
tion by the cessation of the motive reason given when the dispensation 
was requested. In the dispensations usually issued by the Ordinaries 
in the United States, as the author correctly observes, the impediments 
are dispensed with directly by the Ordinary (7.e., in the so-called forma 
gratiosa), and after that it does not matter if the motive reason ceases 
before the marriage takes place. If the Ordinary does appoint an 
executor, the motive reason must exist at the time the executor inter- 
views the party and communicates the dispensation (cfr. Canon 54, 
§1). After that the impediment is removed, and it does not matter if 
the motive reason ceases before marriage is contracted. On page 66 
(n. 59) the sanatio in radice is treated insufficiently. On page 71 (n. 63) 
it is said that the faculties of dispensation of the confessor in danger of 
death extend to entirely occult cases only. The author explains entirely 
occult impediments as meaning those which are natura et facto occult. 
There is no indication in Canon 1044 that the faculties of the confessor 
are thus restricted. Gasparri (“De Matrimonio,” I, n. 398) admits 
that there are canonists of great weight who hold that the confessor can 
dispense from impediments which are of their nature public but actually 
occult; he himself inclines to the contrary view. In several places the 
author assumes that the pastor has the right to take the affidavit to the 
statements made by him in the petition introducing a marriage case, 
but unless the pastor has been made an ecclesiastical notary for the case 
he has no authority to take the oath. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 


St. John and the Holy Eucharist 


In his new work! Fr. Grace has given us an original study of an old 
question—Christ’s promise to give to the world His Body and Blood 
for the spiritual life of the world, as recorded in the sixth chapter of St. 

1 The Holy Eucharist. By Rev. Richard W. Grace. With a Foreword by His 


Excellency, the Most Reverend Francis C. Kelley, D.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 
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John’s Gospel. As a rule, Catholic scholars divide this chapter into 
two main parts, the first of which has to do with faith, and the second 
with the promise of the Eucharist. Non-Catholic interpreters for the 
most part reject the literal and obvious meaning of this famous chapter, 
but their theories for what they regard as its real meaning are so di- 
versified and conflicting as to defy classification. The author here 
endeavors to show that the whole discourse is treating of Our Lord’s 
promise to give His Body and Blood in the Eucharist. 

To prove his thesis Fr. Grace has made an extensive study of every 
part of the Sacred Scriptures that pertains to the subject; and to enable 
the reader easily to follow him, he has quoted these many passages in 
full. Thus he shows, first, how Our Lord fulfilled the Messianic prom- 
ises of the Old Law, and then how the promise of the Eucharist was the 
only full realization of these prophecies and in particular of the many 
Eucharistic types of the Old Testament, such as the tree of life, the 
manna, the bread and wine of Melchisedech, etc. The work makes a 
very interesting and useful study for students and teachers alike, and 
will be found also a book ot devotion for all classes. 

Fr. Grace is to be congratulated on having produced this book as 
a hobby. Despite his many active duties he has found time for a good 
deal of profound study, and in his spare moments he has put down in 
writing the fruits of his labors. Would that more of us priests were 
equally economical in the use of leisure from ministerial obligations 
and equally beneficial in the fruitfulness of our free time! 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt. D. 


Assistance in Mental Prayer 


Ours is an age of unusual external activity. Many, occupied too 
much with externals, have forgotten the better part, and know not how 
to enter into themselves. For this reason a book such as “Progress 
through Mental Prayer,’’! which throws much light on the difficult but 
fruitful problem of prayer, needs no apology. Any good Catholic will 
concede the necessity of prayer for salvation. But if so necessary, why 
so difficult? The author helps one to understand the obstacles and gives 
remedies to remove them. The Introduction already contains much 
good matter for reflection. There is the necessity of instruction in the 
ways of prayer. “It is quite possible that it (resistance to grace) may 
proceed from want of spiritual enlightenment, and that great numbers 
of failures are to be attributed not to bad will but to an imperfect under- 
standing” (p. 13). The essence of sanctity, necessity of humility, and 
self-abnegation are also touched upon. Then follow three distinct 
parts of the book, though the chapters keep up a continuous running 


1 Progress through Mental Prayer. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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number. Part I deals with the nature of prayer. The first three chap- 
ters are preparatory: The Aim of Mental Prayer, Perseverance in 
Prayer, and Vocal Prayer. Chapter II very aptly points out the neces- 
sity of man’s codperation: “It is an entirely mistaken notion to think 
that the gift of prayer is something which in no wise depends on us but 
is entirely God-given” (p. 35). The rest of the chapters of Part I show 
the development of the spirit of prayer in the faithful soul. They be- 
tray an understanding of spiritual psychology, oftentimes lacking in 
books on mental prayer. We are gradually led onwards and upwards 
until in the last chapter of this Part the author essays to indicate the 
beginnings of mystical prayer. This is an important item for both 
spiritual director (lack of which knowledge in him would be culpable) 
and directed. For the operations of the Holy Ghost in the soul are very 
delicate, and must be recognized lest one unwittingly resists His grace. 
Good advice is also given concerning dangers in the various stages of 
the spiritual life. Part II deals with method. This is not to be under- 
stood of the Ignatian, Sulpician, or any other definite method. But the 
various acts occurring in mental prayer and common to any method are 
treated in a clear manner, and definite principles are laid down for cor- 
rect guidance. As the title suggests, it is ‘Method. . . considered in its 
fundamental principles.’’ Part III tells of the ““Elements that make for 
progress in mental prayer.’’ The author is deeply conscious of the 
axiom, ‘‘Grace builds up on nature,’’ and wants to prepare nature for 
God’s grace. The headings of the chapters are indicative of their value 
for prayer: Dispositions Requisite for Mental Prayer; Spiritual R«ad- 
ing; Mortification: A Condition of Life; Silence: A Means to >. ol- 
lection. Among the paragraphs of the chapter on Spiritual Reaw.ug is 
a peculiarly practical one: ‘How to profit by the Lives of the Saints.”’ 
The general impression gained from the book is that the lessons taught 
were first /ived and then written. A solid dogmatic foundation breathes 
throughout the work, with frequent and very apt quotations from the 
Sacred Scriptures and authorities on prayer (St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa, St. Catherine of Siena and others). The book can be recom- 
mended to a wide circle. It will help the priest to renew his love for 
prayer and to guide others; it may also serve well as the basis for a se- 
ries of conferences on prayer to seminarians or religious. The layman 
drawn to a more perfect life will find in it a sure guide. 
Dominic MeEyErR, O.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


Catholic Education 
Dr. McGucken, author of the ‘‘Jesuits and Education,” has contrib- 
uted a very valuable addition to the Religion and Cultural Series.’ 


1 The Catholic Way in Education. By William J. McGucken, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Within the compass of 126 pages he presents the underlying philosophy 
of Catholic education in so clear a manner as to win the undying loyalty 
and devotion of the Catholic clergy and laity to the support of this great 
burden. He is not satisfied to protest against the dangers of secular 
education, but fearlessly calls attention to the shortcomings of Catholic 
educators in their appointed task. The main business of education, he 
tells us, is “the development of men and women, trained in the art of 
thinking and the art of living.’’ His primary objection to co-education 
is the simple fact that girls and boys do not think the same way. In 
his ideal elementary school six years are given to the mastery of essen- 
tials. ‘Twelve-year-olds who can profit by further education will then 
attend a six-year Classical school. The mechanical credit system is 
committed to oblivion. Electivism disappears in great part. His 
ideal system of religious instruction will be aimed at “turning out en- 
thusiastic, well informed Catholics who understand not merely the theo- 
logical aspect of their faith, but have learned how to translate the dog- 
mas into their private and social life. Religion is not a creed to be 
learned but a life to be lived.”’ His final chapter on character education 
is the finest in the book. Character education must start with the fact 
of God and man’s duties to God. Any theory that disregards this fact 
merits rejection even by right-thinking pagans. Dr. McGucken’s 
short treatise is stimulating to every reader interested in education. 

In his latest work,? Fr. Donnelly, S.J., voices an eloquent protest 
against the modern encroachment of technical professions and trades 
upon the proper field of the liberal college. The student of education 
will be interested in the author’s formulation of certain principles of the 
Ratio Studiorum, and their application in the classroom. The Ratio 
traditional method of teaching literature by translation, imitation and 
analysis gives the student a thorough appreciation and a love of litera- 
ture—‘‘the record of the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” The Ratio relegates the anatomical dissection of literature to 
the university classes. Power and felicity of expression is the proper 
objective in the lower schools. The test questions in the appendixes 
are the fruit of the author’s thirty years of experience as a teacher of 
rhetoric. 

The assistant librarian of Holy Cross College, William T. O’Rourke, 
has done a real service to Catholic students. His ‘Library Handbook”’ 
supplies them with a list of books, well classified and evaluated.* The 
first three of eight chapters present the mechanical side of the book and 
of library cataloguing and classification. The Dewey Decimal Classifi- 


? Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 

’ Library Handbook for Catholic Students. By William T. O’Rourke, A.B., B.L.S., 
Chairman, C.L.A. Committee on Catholic Bibliography (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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cation and the Library of Congress Classification are treated succinctly 
but satisfactorily. The chapters on general and special reference works, 
periodical indexes, pamphlets and clippings, afford sure and safe guid- 
ance to the student or the institution planning a library. The appen- 
dixes contain lists of foreign-language Catholic reference works, Catho- 
lic texts and allied books in two great fields of current interest, phi- 
losophy and sociology, and a general list of texts and allied books in 
Classical Greek and Latin literature and antiquities. The lists are 
excellent but, as the author warns frequently, not exhaustive. The 
“‘Handbook”’ will help the librarian make the Catholic library ‘‘one of 
the most powerful and far-reaching forces that can be mustered to the 
call of Catholic Action through Catholic education.” 
Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
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